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ASSIZE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Before the commencement of the late assizes we 
called the attention of our readers to some of the ano- 
malies connected with the existing distribution of the 
circuits, and to some of the suggestions which had been 
offered for removing them. We publish elsewhere a 
report of a meeting at Manchester, which illustrates in 
the strongest manner the justice of our remarks. We 
should not, we imagine, be very far wrong if we were to 
say that the towns of [.iverpool and Manchester contain 
between them not much less than one million souls, and 
the amount of business transacted in them is probably 
greater than in any other district of equal population. 
London, using the word in a wide sense, may, perhaps, 
contain something more than two millions and a half. 
Let us compare the provision which our present ar- 
rangements make for transacting the legal business of 
South Lancashire, on the one hand, and that of London, 
on the other. Confining ourselves to the superior 
courts, we get the following results: In London, there 
are sittings in term and sittings after term in three 
courts four times a year, and on an average each 
session will last about five weeks. ‘That is to say, 
each court sits about twenty weeks in the year; 
or, in other words, the quantity of work which the 

ublic get from the judges in return for their salaries, 
1s considerably greater than if one court sat through- 
out the whole year without any intermission what- 
ever. Besides this, the Central Criminal Court sits for 
about twelve weeks in the year, and has always two, 
and generally as many as three, judges sitting at once. 
South Lancashire, on the other hand—the population 
of which is hardly, if at all, inferior to that of the 
metropolitan district—enjoys the advantage of one 
assize in March, another in August, and a gaol delivery 
at the end of the year. If we take a very high average, 
and suppose that each assize lasts three weeks, we shall 
have just six weeks’ sittings for Lancashire against 
sixty for London; and if we suppose the criminal 
business of the circuit to be over, on an average, in 
ten days, we shall have one month’s sittings of one 
court in Lancashire against three months’ sittings of 
two or sometimes three courts in London. 

This result is surprising enough, but it by no means 
exhausts the strange contrivances for producing inconve- 
nience, which, in this case, as in some others, seem to 
have a positive fascination for English people. As we 
have already observed, a very large proportion of the 
population of South Lancashire is comprised in two 
enormous towns — Liverpool and Manchester—which, 
as we all know, are divided from each other by 
thirty or forty miles of railroad. This, perhaps, ex. 





plains the fact that for many years there were no 
assizes at either, Lancaster being preferred to both 
on account of its insignificance and inaccessibility. 
By a great effort of self-denial this plan was so far 
modified, that Liverpool was associated with Lancas- 
ter in the honour of being an assize town, but the 
general principle was still maintained by leaving Man- 
chester out of the list. We may form some kind 
of notion of the inconvenience which this must cause 
to the Manchester people, by thinking how we should 
like to be obliged to try all London causes at Brigh- 
ton or Windsor. 

But if the proceeding itself is characteristic, the 
arguments by which its propriety is supported are 
much more so. Mr. Justice CRESSWELL suggested 
“that the establishment of assizes at Manches- 
ter might cause additional witnesses to be called.” 
‘“‘ That,” opines Mr. JAMES CrossLey, ‘“‘ must have been 
a pleasantry.” It may have been a very good joke for 
the judge, but we should think it rather a poor one for 
the suitors. As Mr. Crosstey very judiciously re- 
marked, it would legitimately prove that Manchester 
cases ought to be tried at Exeter; or we might even 
propose that the judge should be empowered to toss up 
for the verdict, which would supersede the necessity of 
witnesses altogether. The Soricrror-GENERAL ob- 
served “that there could not be more than two assize 
towns in one county.” There is a sublime audacity in 
such an argument, which makesit difficult at first sight 
to take in its extreme absurdity. What does the Sorr- 
c1torR-GENERAL say to Croydon, Kingston, and Guild- 
ford; or to Wells, Taunton, and Bridgewater? If 
there is anything sacred and mysterious about the num- 
ber two, is it an absolutely unalterable law of nature 
that there should be assizes at Lancaster? If Queen, 
Lords, and Commons are unequal to the effort of pro- 
ducing a third assize town without destroying the fabric 
of the British Constitution, they might, if they strenu- 
ously gave their minds to the task, succeed in transfer- 
ring the honours of Lancaster to Manchester. A few 
years ago, they wiped Coventry from the list of assize 
towns ; yet neither Great Britain in general, nor War- 
wickshire in particular, is much the worse for the 
change. We do not know, however, whether Lord 
WENSLEYDALE’s argument upon the point is not the 
most remarkable of all. That learned Peer “‘ seemed 
to think that we were precluded from making this ap- 

lication by the arrangement under which the Salford 
list had the precedence at the assizes: that 
the arrangement was accepted in full of all demands.” 
Many of our readers must have seen an ingenious squib 
called the ‘‘Crogate case,” in which Lord WrENsLEY- 
DALE is represented as demanding admission after death 
to the Elysian Fields, and mourning over his exclusion, 
not so much on account of the personal consequences 
to himself, as because it showed that Rhadamanthus 
had loose views about special pleading. There is some- 
thing eminently characteristic of this turn of mind in 
his answer to the Manchester memorialists. His lord- 
ship seems quite unable to look upon any question in 
any other light than in that of an action. The applica- 
tion immediately took the shape of a case of Govern- 
ment ats Manchester, and he no sooner heard of it, than 
he began to consider whether he could not plead accord 
and satisfaction. It never seems to have crossed his 
mind that the question was, not whether something 
might not be said on both sides of the case, but whether, 
on the whole, the proposed arrangement was not one by 
which the public convenience would be promoted. But 
it appears that, however good the plea may be, the ver- 
dict must be against his lordship, for the arrangement 
about the Salford list was accepted expressly without 
prejudice to the question as to the assizes. 

To any simple-minded person it would seem almost 
superfluous to prove that it is a very inconvenient thing 
to try a cause at a place forty miles off, instead of trying 
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it in the town where the parties and witnesses all live ; 
but even upon this point there is abundant evidence. 
“In twenty-five civil causes tried at Liverpool the 
amount actually paid to witnesses taken down was 
£1,606 3s. 9d., or an average of £64 4s. 10d.; but 
making the fullest possible allowance, the amount that 
would have been paid if those causes had been tried at 
Manchester would have been £734 15s. 8d., or an ave- 
rage of £21 7s. 9d.” Independently, however, of ques- 
tions of expense, there is a most serious inconvenience 
in concentrating too much business in one town. 
judge must be more than human if he does not occa- 
sionally give way, under such circumstances, to the 
temptation of using the power which he practically 
always possesses of compelling references and forcing 
verdicts. Even if substantial justice is sometimes done 
in this way, it is a mode of proceeding most unsatisfac- 
tory to the parties, who are thereby deprived of the 
right, which they undoubtedly possess, of having their 
causes fully heard and solemnly determined. 


> 
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TO CANDIDATES FOR EXAMINATION. 


On Tuesday week the examination will be held of 
candidates for admission on the Roll of Solicitors in the 
rep ng Term. It is most important that the time still 

eft for preparation should be turned to the best account, 

and we venture to hope that the advice we are about to 
offer may be found useful by some among the intended 
candidates, 

Inthe great majority of cases the examination of Tues- 
day week will be the first important trial of the kind that 
has ever been undergone by the anxious student. This 
is an evil which would, to a great extent, be remedied 
by the institution of an examination previous to enter- 
ing into articles, and of one or more examinations in 
certain essential branches of legal and general education 
during the period of clerkship—a measure which has 
been advocated by some solicitors who are very desirous 
to improve the character and social position of their 
order. To the candidate who received his general edu- 
cation at a public school and college or university, 
familiarity with examinations has taken away the fear 
with which they are regarded by some unpractised 
minds. Perhaps the experience thus acquired can be 
Per in no other way, but we shall endeavour to lay 

own for the use of the uninitiated a few plain rules 
which may possibly prevent some mistakes. 

The young student is often unnecessarily anxious 
about his choice of books. He will buy whatever is 
specially recommended by any one who either speaks or 
pretends to speak upon authority. In default ofany such 
adviser, he usually provides himself with the largest and 
the newest works upon every branch of the expected 
examination. For legal study it is no doubt necessary 
to use the most recent editions, but in law, as in other 
sciences, a little book is often more serviceable than a 
large one. Questions put in former examinations, and 
the answers to them, are bought with peculiar avidity, 
and are studied with a diligence which may or may not 
conduce to passing the examination, but which certainly 
will never be of the smallest earthly use afterwards. 
The publication of examination questions is useful, and 
perhaps necessary, to show what the required standard 
is, and to preserve a tolerable uniformity from year to 

ear; but as encouraging discursive reading and afford- 
ing facilities for mere cramming, it is most undoubtedly 
pernicious. It is far too late to offer to the candidates 
of Tuesday week any advice as to the books they should 
select for study, and we should probably be unwilling to 
undertake such an office at any time, however much 
solicited by students to do them what they fancy would 
be the greatest service. Generally speaking, there will 
be, in any branch of learning, several roads to pro- 
ficiency almost equally convenient. If a paper be 





fairly set, the reader of one book of reputation will have 
no advantage over the reader of another. This observa- 
tion will hold good, as it ought to do, of the examina- 
tion papers of last term. As regards each of the five 
heads, it would be easy to name several books, any one of 
which, if thoroughly well mastered, would have enabled 
a candidate to pass most creditably. In cautioning 
students against too many large books, we must not, 
however, be understood to say that one small book is 
enough, as some would readily believe, for every pur- 
pose. The proper use of a compendium is not as the 
subject of exclusive study, but to render distinct and 
readily producible ideas which have been acquired from 
treatises of fuller detail. The week immediately before 
an examination should be employed in conning short 
manuals, if any such exist, of the subjects previously 
studied, and also the student’s own notes of his former 
reading. If these have been carefully made, they will 
be more profitable than any manual. Of course, aman 
who knows nothing whatever now of a subject in which 
he is to be examined ten days hence will, if he 
possesses unusual quickness, stand some small chance 

of cramming in the meantime just enough to pass. 
His prospect, at any rate, cannot become worse than it 
now is, and possibly it may be improved a little. But 
in the great majority of cases mischief will be done by 
any — to enter upon fresh subjects of study now. 

In general it will be found that the men who do best in 
examinations are not those who have traversed the 
greatest quantity of print. To read not many things 
but much is as sound a rule as can be laid down. If 
one subject be thoroughly understood and fixed in the 
memory, this is an undoubted and enduring gain. Such 

knowledge will not only supply correct answers to a 
certain number of questions, but it will induce any exa- 

miner who understands his business, to look with 

favour upon the candidate’s whole performance. Many 
a student, wanting neither industry nor ability, disap- 

points himself and his friends by entering on too wide 

a field. Instead of making sure of one acquirement, 

he is for ever dropping a subject which he has only half 
mastered, in order to grasp at another of which he 

deems it essential to know something, and this again 
is too soon abandoned in eager chase after a third. In 
this way not much can be learned that will be useful at 
examinations, and certainly nothing that will be useful 

afterwards. 

It will be found that a little common sense is the best 
possession in an examination-room, as everywhere else 
in life. This quality, indeed, will go far to compensate for 
the want of learning, and without it an enormous amount 
of patient poring over books may be utterly thrown 
away. Coolness and carefulness in those who are exa- 
mined for the first time in their lives it is not always 
easy to secure. It may be observed, however, that any 
natural tendency to nervousness and confusion, is cer- 
tain to be aggravated by a hurried, scrambling career 
through the contents of many volumes, in the week 
that is just commencing. It is vain to attempt to do 
now all that might have been done in weeks and months 
gone by. The best course is to take matters as coolly 
asonecan. Afterall, the hazard may not be as great as 
it appears ; but if it be, there is really no use in think- 
ing of it. Do not attempt to do too much. Do what- 
ever you do as perfectly as you can. It is better now 
to strengthen yourself where you are already strong, and 
to trust that the fulness and sufficiency of some answers 
will go far to compensate for silence on other _.- 
Probably, the very best men that offer themselves in 
any examination are oppressed with a sense of their own 
ignorance on many points that may possibly be raised. 
But, either from previous experience, or from know- 
ledge of their general strength, or from native coolness 
and self-reliance, they do not allow themselves to be 
disturbed by this conviction, nor does it prevent them 
from turning to the best account every scrap of know- 
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ledge that their minds contain. The first sight of an 
examination-paper will often alarm a man who ought 
not to have any particular reason for his fears. It will 
very likely seem to him that the little knowledge he 
once possessed has altogether vanished from his mind 
just when he had most occasion for it. But a few 
minutes’ quiet thought will recover some ideas, and those 
will awaken others; and, presently, the candidate perhaps 
finds himself making very fair way with a paper in which, 
at first, he did not expect to answer a slagle uestion. It 
is above all desirable to do everything carefully and deli- 
berately and with all the caution and exactitude that a so- 
licitor would display in important business. A candidate 
who does not possess these qualities is certainly unfit to be 
admitted upon the roll of practitioners, and his want of 
them will probably be disclosed in a well-managed ex- 
amination, and will be fatal, as it ought to be, to his 
success. In general, the men who fail in these trials 
would, until they have received some better mental 
training, be equally sure to fail in any other important 
crisis which can occur in life. A man is not usually 
rejected because he has read Mr. A.’s treatise on con- 
veyancing instead of Mr. B.’s, or because an eccentric 
examiner chooses to grope into all the holes and corners 
of his subject ; but because he wants industry, method, 
attention, and stich a share of sound common sense asis 
absolutely necessary to the conduct of his own affairs, 
and without which he would bring inevitable ruin upon 
any client who should unhappily be beguiled into em- 
ploying him. 

In conclusion, we would say one word to the over- 
worked and unduly anxious candidate, who, unless he 
will take our advice, will probably damage, instead of 
improving, his chance by the well-meant but mistaken 
industry of the coming week. A student who is robust 
in health, calm in temper, and already well supplied with 
knowledge, may read, if he pleases, up to the moment 
before entering the examination-hall. He will not, in 
this way, do himself any harm, and it is equally un- 
likely that he will improve his chance by such exces- 
sive application. But a candidate whose health is 
unsound and nerves weak, ought, whatever be the 
extent of his knowledge on the evening of this day 
week, to put aside his books then, and for the next two 
days seek rest and amusement only. He may feat that 
in this interval he will forget all that he has learned; 
but that is a delusion of the inexperienced. The more 
clear he can keep his head of law immediately before 
the examination, the fuller will it prove to be when the 
time of trial comes. But, above all things, let him 
determine, having done his best, to take his chance 
boldly, and not torment himself with anxieties, and 
waste his strength in efforts, which can now do no 
good. whatever. There is a fit time for all things. At 
the end of this week the time for reading will have 
passed, and it will only remain to seek firm nerves and 
a composed mind to make the most of what has been 
acquired. 





Legal Netws. 


STATUTE LAW COMMISSION—REPORT OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 
(From the Daily News.) 

Among the more important inquiries interrupted by the 
dissolution was that of the committee appointed te consider 
the best means of “Improving the Manner and Langtage 
of Current Legislation.” | This committee, which will pro= 
bably be re-appointed in the new Parliament, has reported 
the evidence taken before it, but, considering the inquiry 
incomplete, abstains from expressing any opinion tpon the 
subject matter of investigation. The committee examined 
five witnesses, four of whom were official and one non- 
official. The official witnesses were Mr. Coulson, the Govern- 
ment draftsman; Mr. Bellenden Ker, the paid member of the 
present and all preceding Statute Law Commissions; Ma 





Rickards, the ¢ounsel to the Speaker; and Mr. Erskine May, 
the clerk-assistant of the House of Commons. The non-official 
witness was Mr. George Coode, long and favourably known to 
English jurists as the author of an able work on “ Legislative 
Expression,” one of the most zealous of those four gentlemen 
who, in 1853, were appointed as sub-codifiers under Mr. Bellen- 
den Ker, and, by their rapid energy, caused considerable alarm 
and discomfort to that model commissioner. The evidence of 
these five gentlemen, widely discordant on many points, is sub- 
stantially identical on one; they all concur in thinking that 
the task of revising the current legislation of the Session 
ought to be intrusted to one responsible officer, aided by 
a more or less numerous staff of assistants. It seems also 
to be admitted by all the five witnesses that the duties of this 
fanctionary should consist not in drawing bills, but in revising 
them, and pointing out their legal effect, particularly as bearing 
on the existing mass of statute and common law. It also séems 
agreed that it should be a portion of his functions to group and 
classify, undet appropriate heads, the new acts which each 
session adds to the present bulk of the statutes. Whether the 
officer thus appointed is to form a portion of a new Department 
of Public Justice—whether he is to communicate immediately 
with the House, or only mediately through a committee, are 
points on which the evidence hitherto taken throws no great 
light. Incidentally, these minutes of evidence are, in many 
respects, interesting not to lawyers only, but to the public at 
large. Most of us, for instance, may feel obliged to Mr. Erskine 
May for the accurate information he has supplied on the statis- 
tics of the great law-making machine at Westminster for the 
years 1854, °55, and’56. In the session of 1854, the total 
number of bills brought into the House was 177. Of these, 67, 
or rather more than one-third, were introduced by private 
members. The total number of bills that failed in passing 
was 65. Of these failures, no less than 48 were among the 
bills introduced by private members. In 1855, the total 
number of bills brought in was 197; of bills not passed, 85. 
Here, again, the proportion of failures among bills intro- 
duced by private members was very considerable — 53 out of 
75. In 1856, out of 177 bills introduced, 77 did not 
pass. Out of this number, the bills introduced by private 
members were 64, of which 46 dropped, or were rejected. 
Such is the rate at which law-making progresses. It is potas 
somewhat consolatory to learn that the addition to the g 

public law of the United Kingdom is by no means what these 
numbers would indicate. Thus, taking the legislation of 1855, 
we find that out of 134 Acts of Parliament, occupying 1,005 
folio pages, only fifty-eight acts, occupying 226 pages, teally 
constituted public general laws such as it would be necessary 
to print for any purposes of general reference and use. Carrying 
the analysis still further, we find that of these 226 pages, 
ninety-three would contain the statutes of the yeaf relating 
to the whole United Kingdom ten those relating to Great 
Britain, twenty those relating to England and Ireland, and 103 
those relating to England only.—Even with this abatement, 
the annual increment in the Statute Book is a very serious 
evil, and seems to indicate that without some tadical change 
in the seiencé of legislative expression as hitherto practised in 
this country, the hope of bringing our Statute Law into reason- 
able compass must ever be to a great extent chimerical. We 
have on previous occasions indicated our opitiion of the nature 
of the change required. We must no longer attempt to frame 
laws to provide beforehand for every possible casé that may 
atise for their application. We must not attempt to frame 
laws that shall be proof against every possibility of legal 
quibbling and perverted ingenuity. Both attempts aré almost 
equally absurd. The one, indeed, is utterly hopeless: the other 
involves a painful effort after serupulous aceuraey which is in itself 
often the cause of obscutify and always prolixity. Wherever 
codes exist; wherever laws are methodised, classified, and re- 
duced into written systems, the sole object of the law writer is 
tersely and perspicuously to lay down the general rule, trusting 
to the law administrator that he will apply it not in the spirit 
of quibbling pedantry—not with the desire of showing that he, 
the judge, is acute enough to discover that the law does not 
necessarily and in terms extend to the case before hit—but in 
a large and libetal spirit of enlightened interpretation, seeking 
to penettate into the true intention of the legislator, and to 
vitalise, by an intelligent application, the dead letter of the 
general rule. It is the rules of judicial interpretation, not only 
the rales of legislative composition, which absolutely require 
reconsideration before our written law can évér aspire fo a 
character of manageable conciseness and philosophical fe. 
So well was this understood by our Cousin setoes the Atlantic, 
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that one of the preliminary rules in many of their codes is a 
tule of judicial interpretation—a direction to the judges 
so to expound the law as to give effect rather to its spirit 
than to its letter. That the fact is as we have stated it, is 
more than once explicitly admitted by the witnesses examined 
before the recent committee. - ‘ Nobody,” says Mr. Bellenden 
Ker (Q. 343), “ is more willing than I am to give great praise 
to the revisers of the code of New York; but our system of 
judicial interpretation is so different from the way in which 
the law is interpreted by the judges both in Boston and New 
York, that I am quite convinced that the code of New York or 
the code of Boston would not satisfy our courts here. J think 
there is hardly a line of the code of New York that would not 
employ the Court of Queen’s Bench or the Court of Common 
Pleas for weeks.” Very likely ; but where does the discredit 
rest? Surely not on the law-writers, who have returned to 
a method of legislative expression consecrated by the practice 
of the greatest jurists and the politest ages; but on the law 
administrators, who still cling to a mode of interpretation which 
sprung up in rude times, and was principally perpetuated in 
order to defeat by a laudable chicane the Draconic cruelty of 
a penal code which had become abhorrent to our manners, long 
before it was abolished from our Statute Book. Until this 
absurd, and now utterly unnecessary, strictness of judicial 
interpretation is exchanged for a mode of law-administration 
more rational and civilised, we confess we have no hope of 
seeing the language of our written law attain to anything like 
the scientific precision and the concise yet comprehensive accuracy 
of the great models of legislative expression. But, in the 
meanwhile, there is no question that, even upon the present 
system of providing beforehand against all the possible quibbles 
of judicial astuteness, the language of our Legislature is capable 
of considerable improvement. It may be rendered more precise, 
more uniform, and less tautologous; nor do we know of any 
better method of attaining these ends than the adoption of such 
principles of legislative composition as those which Mr. Coode 
has developed in the Minutes of Evidence just printed by this 
prematurely extinguished committee. 


PROFESSIONAL REMUNERATION. 


The first of Mr. Joshua Williams’ “ Letters to John Bull” is 
on this subject, and it contains a passage which well deserves 
extraction :— 

‘““ When a man and woman marry, they are not allowed to 
say anything in their marriage settlement about a separation. 
Any provision contemplating such an event is absolutely void. 
The law wisely considers that a union begun by distrust must 
end in misery ; and so it is with other relations. If you begin 
by continually suspecting that a man is a rogue, you go a great 
way, so far as you can, to make him one. Now, how do you 
treat your lawyer? You look upon him as a man who would 
clutch, if he could, every six-and-eightpence that you are worth ; 
and you provide, in his case, machinery which exists for no 
other profession, to prevent him from overcharging you. If you 
want a house built or repaired, you employ a builder, and make 
the best contract with him that you can. But with all your 
foresight, there are sure to be many little items left unprovided 
for, and these, as perhaps you know by experience, sometimes 
swell to a very considerable and unexpected sum. However, if you 
think you have been imposed upon, you can resist his demand, 
and the matter is settled by a jury. It seldom, however, comes 
to this, for, unless you have been very unfortunate in your 
choice, a little mutual explanation and concession satisfactorily 
end the matter. But with your lawyer it is otherwise; you 
trust him with your family secrets, with matters which, if 
divulged, might injure your reputation or ruin your credit ; you 
expect him to stand by you, to think for you, to take that most 
disagreeable thing—trouble—off your hands, and you know by 
experience that rarely indeed is such a trust betrayed; and yet 
when you come to pay him for matters like these — matters 
which in their nature cannot be twisted on a reel or poured into 
a pint pot—the only question you ask him is, how many words 
he has written in your service? You set him to count thus :— 
This, 1; indenture, 2; made, 3; the, 4; first, 5; day, 6; of, 
7; April, 8; im, 9; the, 10; year, 11; of, 12; our, 13; Lord, 
14; one, 15; thousand, 16; eight, 17; hundred, 18; and, 19; 
fifty, 20; seven, 21; between, 22; John, 23; Bull, 24; and 
so on. When he has got up to 72, you give him a shilling, and 
tell him to begin again; and so he does: and by the time he 
has got to the end of your deed, he knows how much he has a 
right to receive, and you are bound to pay. Now this is not 
mere imagination; it is pure and simple truth. Try, if you 





can, toimagine anything more preposterous. You know enough 
of mankind to see that to pay by the length must of necessity 
breed prolixity. A long deed makes a long copy; a long copy 
makes a long abstract, a long abstract makes a long recital ; 
a long recital] makes another long deed. The habit of prolixity 
grows like all other habits, creeps into all legal affairs, till the 
sense is often smothered under a multitude of words. That is 
one evil. Another evil is, that you tempt your lawyer not only 
to make his deeds too long, but also to make unnecessary deeds, 
for the sake of being paid, or, in truth, sometimes for the sake 
of gaining that remuneration for his trouble, which he feels to 
be his due, and which he knows he cannot now legally demand 
in any other manner. Another evil is, as might be supposed, 
that skill on this system gets no better paid than unskilfulness. 
A blundering deed that requires another to set it right is more 
profitable than a clear, concise, well-drawn document, which does 
not run out to so great a length. ‘ ’ : 

“All this, you reply, is very true; but if you abolish this 
taxation of lawyers’ bills, what safeguard are we to possess 
against the rapacity of lawyers? In answer to this, I can only 
say, that, until you have the courage and good feeling to treat 
in all respects as an honourable man, a man to whose honour 
you confide all that is dear to you, you deserve to be fleeced; 
and fleeced you will assuredly be. Try and get rid of the 
foolish notion, that, when a man enters the profession of the 
law, he leaves honour and conscience outside. Treat him as 
you treat everybody else. He has no doubt great temptations 
—temptations under which some fall—but which many nobly 
resist. And you may depend upon it, that, if the law contains 
some of the worst characters, it contains also some of the best. 
I speak of both classes of the profession. It was formerly the 
custom to abuse the attorneys. But now the bar has its full 
share. To judge by the remarks to be found in some of our 
periodicals, one would suppose that a barrister usually ended his 
career with a ticket of leave, and that the judges whom every- 
body respects came from some other quarter. If, however, you 
still believe that the lawyers are a bad lot, this is the more 
reason why you should try toimprove them. And, to do this, you 
must begin with a certain amount of confidence. ’ Do not go to 
him and say, ‘I know you will overcharge me if you can; I 
will therefore measure your words and pay you accordingly. 
Trust him to send in a reasonable bill; and if he overcharges, 
let twelve honest men in a jury box, after having heard both 
sides, decide between you. Abolish altogether the taxation of 
costs, and you will have taken one great step towards strength- 
ening the confidence which ought to exist between a man and 
his professional adviser ; towards improving and elevating the 
profession of the law; and last, though not least, towards saving 
your own, pocket.” 





THE RULES OF LAW-PAY THE FIRST OBSTACLE 
TO ALL LAW-REFORM. 

The following letter, addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 
appeared in that journal on Saturday last :— 

“ Sir,—In your article of to-day, intitled ‘The Cry for 
Reform,’ you say truly that ‘law amendment, under one head, 
would do more for the welfare of every part of society than any 
other class of measures.’ In your review of Williams’ ‘Letters 
to John Bull,’ you speak of the proposal to abolish taxation of 
costs ‘as abolishing the restraints of the law, and that in favour 
of lawyers alone.’ And you speak as if such a change would 
only operate in shortening written instruments, and have no 
bearing on ‘other modes in which clients can be fleeced. : 

“Permit one who has subscribed to your paper since its birth, 
and has worked at law-reform during all that time, to express a 
regret he has felt during nearly the last thirty years, that the 
Spectator, always looking, he thinks, pretty much in the right 
way on these matters, has never addressed itself radically to this 
subject of imposed scales of prices for law work. : 

“The legal mischief under which the public suffers arises from 
defects in procedure immeasurably more than from defects of 
abstract law; and there is not a single defect of procedure 
which is not more or less sustained by the system on which the 
tariffs of legal wages are constructed. There is in England no 
one item of a. solicitor’s or a barrister’s work, as to which the 
prescribed or allowed remuneration does not more or less militate 
against the client’s interest to have the work done as simply 
and quickly as possible. If cabs were paid by time and allowed 
to go at their own pace, and pretty much their own route, and 
we were forced to ride in them instead of walking, we should 
have an exact parallel of the system forcibly imposed on every 
part of the law. 
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“The principle on which these tariffs are constructed has 
important bearings on the enforced division of the profession 
into two or rather half-a-dozen branches (doctor of civil law 
and barrister—silk gown and stuff—attorney, solicitor, proctor, 
and so on—divisions only good if they come of themselves), 
and onthe maintenance of licensed legal ticket-porterism ; and 
the required employment of two, three, or four men, to do work 
which one could often do better alone. In a word, this prin- 
ciple produces, at every point, a variance between the interests 
of the employer and the employed—pays the ignorant better 
than the skilful, makes all law work verbose and slow ad 
libitum, and doubles or trebles the natural number of workmen. 
It is opposed to the very basis of the rules of political economy. 
Its sinister influences affect the habits of all the courts and all 
the judicial offices, and operate on the frame, plans, and language 
of the laws themselves. Its cost and delay-mischiefs are as 
nothing to the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere it creates— 
surrounding the profession as it does with a perpetual devil and 
tempter to evil. 

“The forthcoming report on the Registration of Titles (the 
greatest project of legal revolution seen in our days) points out 
that these enforced tariffs, based on words and steps, must be 
done away with, or that that great scheme cannot be tried. 
And a special committee of the Law Amendment Society 
appointed to consider this question, and composed in part of 
eminent commercial men, has unanimously resolved to the effect 
that the errors of these legal tariffs lie at the bottom of the evils 
of the law. 

“Tf we had an efficient department of state addressed to the 
subject of justice, and bound to maintain the legal establishment 
in full working order, and to answer to Parliament for unre- 
dressed legal evils, the very first thing, if they knew their 
business, which its officials would apply themselves to, would 
be this subject of legal costs; not indeed to prohibit taxation of 
costs, as you say Mr. Williams proposes, but to allow on such 
taxation the principles on which nature regulates prices and 
rewards skill to operate as to this most important branch of 
labour. 

“At least so thinks an old and not inactive mee cag 

“Hampstead, 4th April 1857.” WwW. FP. 





ASSIZES IN MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester Guardian.) 


A numerous and very influential meeting of merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, members of the legal profession, repre- 
sentatives of surrounding towns and public bodies, was held 
lately at the Town Hall, Manchester, “to decide upon 
what steps it is expedient to take with a view to secure the 
holding of assizes at or near Manchester for the dispatch of 
assize business arising within the hundred of Salford.” Amongst 
the gentlemen present were James Watts, Esq., Mayor of 
Manchester; Stephen Heelis, Esq., Mayor of Salford; J. 
Knowles, Esq.,.Mayor of Bolton; Jacob Bright, Esq., Mayor of 
Rochdale; N. Buckley, Esq., Mayor of Ashton-under-Lyne ; 
J. R. Culthart, Esq., Mayor of the manor of Ashton; Josiah 
Radcliffe, Esq., Mayor of Oldham; Messrs, Thomas Bazley, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce; Malcolm Ross, Vice- 
Chairman of the Commercial Association; James Crossley, 
President of the Manchester Law Association; Henry Bury, 
banker ; Oliver Heywood, banker; Thomas Peet, Union Bank ; 
Jos. Heron, town-clerk; R. S. Sowler, J. Saunders, J. Cotting- 
ham, barristers; J. Knowles, town-clerk, Bolton; James Platt, 
Alderman Redfern, and J. Summerscales, town-clerk, Oldham ; 
H. Birch, and R. Gartside, commissioners of Stalybridge ; 
— Crundy, one of the commissioners of Bury. 

The Mayor of MANcHEsTER was called to the chair, and 
briefly stated the object of the meeting.—Mr. Francis Mar- 
Rott, hon. sec. to the Law Association, stated that there were 
upon the table the following memorials, for presentation to the 
commissioners for inquiring into the expediency of altering 
the circuits of the judges :—From solicitors practising at Roch- 
dale; at Ashton-under-Lyne, represented by the town-clerk ; 
at Bury, signed by the majority of the profession; from the 
Rochdale Improvement Commissioners ; the Mayor, Aldermen, 
&c. of Oldham, represented by the Mayor; the Mayor, &c. of 
Bolton, represented by the Mayor and town clerk; the Guar- 
dians of the Poor of Manchester, represented by Mr. T. D. 
Crewdson ; from solicitors at Bolton, very numerously signed ; 
from solicitors at Oldham ; and from the Mayor, &c., of Roch- 
dale. There was also a letter from the town clerk of Stock- 


ort. 
Mr. T. Baztey moved the first resolution :— 


“ That this meeting is of opinion that the holding of the assizes for the 
hundred of Salford at Liverpool is the source of very great inconvenience, 
annoyance, and cost to the inhabitants of the hundred; that such incon- 
venience, annoyance, and cost may, and ought to be, remedied by 
assizes being held at Manchester for the transaction of the large criminal 
and civil business arising within the hundred of Salford; that the present 
arrangement operates in a great measure as 2 check’ upon the due ad- 
ministration of justice ; and an alteration is imperatively required.” 

It was not necessary to occupy the time of such a meeting 
in arguing that great economy of money and time must result 
from having the administration of justice brought to their own 
doors in fact, as it at present was in theory. Now, merchants, 
manufacturers, tradesmen, workpeople, to the number of at 
least 2,000 in the course of a year, were taken from the southern 
division of Lancashire, and kept long at Liverpool, to the great 
delay of business in various ways; while the absence of the 
principal police-officers from Manchester, as was the case else- 
where, was detrimental to the proper protection of property.— 
STEPHEN HEELIs, Esq., Mayor of Salford, seconded the motion. 
He congratulated the meeting on the various important bodies 
and interests represented, and himself, upon being able for the 
first time to address an assemblage composed of commercial and 
legal gentlemen, equally interested in securing something which 
he considered in the light of legal reform. Professional men 
had long felt and suffered under the inconvenience of the present 
system. Without referring to other classes, those who got into 
criminal courts deserved sympathy, for they were generally 
very poor; and how they managed to get people to Liverpool 
as witnesses, he never could divine. A statement handed to 
him showed that in twenty-five civil causes tried at Liverpool, 
the amount actually paid to witnesses taken down was £1,606 
3s. 9d., or an average of £64 4s. 10.d; but that, making the 
fullest possible allowance, the amount that would have been 
paid, if those cases had been tried in Manchester, would have 
been £734 15s. 8d., or an average of £21 7s. 9d. The costs of 
witnesses was certainly a considerable item in the total cost of 
an action; but the expenses of solicitors, and of those who 
were interested, were proportionately increased by the holding 
of the assizes at Liverpool for the Salford hundred.—The motion 
was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Matcoim Ross proposed— 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the absence of present accom- 

modation ought not to be permitted to operate as an objection to a recom- 
mendation for the holding of assizes at Manchester, as there can nk - 
doubt that suitable courts, and all other dation requi 
to be, and will be, forthwith provided, at the expense of the poo Powe on 
Salford, for whose immediate benefit and convenience the change in the 
present arrangements is sought and urgently required.” 
There could be no novelty in the arguments upon this matter. 
They wanted cheap and easily obtained justice.— Mr. J. 
Know es, the Mayor of Bolton, seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Jostan RapcuirFe, Mayor of Oldham, proposed— 

‘** That the following gentlemen—namely, the Mayor of Manchester, the 
Mayor of Salford, Thomas Bazley, Esq., J. A. Turner, Esq., James Cross- 
ley, Esq., and Francis Marriott, Esq.—be appointed a deputation from this 
meeting to confer with the justices of the hundred of Salford, at their next 
quarter sessions, relative to the steps to be taken to provide assize courts 
and other accommodation required for the holding of assizes.” 

There could not be two opinions as to the strong feeling 
throughout the hundred in favour of the proposed change being 
made as speedily as possible; nor as to the general desire to 
give the utmost weight to the efforts made to secure that 
change.— Mr. N. Buckiey, Mayor of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
seconded the motion; and after it had been supported by Mr. 
J. R. Coutruart, Mayor of the manor of Ashton, it was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The Town CLERK read a memorial from the meeting to the 
commissioners, praying that assizes might be held at Man- 
chester. It was substantially the same as that from the 
Law Association, already published. 

Mr. James Crosstey, President of the Manchester Law 
Association, moved— 

“ That the memorial be adopted and signed by the Mayor of Manchester 
as chairman, and on behalf of this meeting; and that such memorial be 
intrusted$to Colonel Wilson Patten, M.P., for presentation to the Commis- 
sioners.”” 

He could carry the history of the ineffectual struggles to 
obtain justice a little further back than Mr. Bazley. In 
1823 and 1824, his partner, Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, in con- 
nection with the authorities of that day, made a vigorous 
attempt to obtain an adjournment of the assizes from Lancaster 
to Manchester. When he considered how the hundred of 
Salford had, since that time, progressed in wealth, in business 
importance, and in population, and the great inconvenience 
to all parties, amounting in many instances toa denial of 
justice, which arose from the holding of the assizes at Liverpool, 
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he felt that the hour had come when this long-pending griev- 
ance should be removed. After the expression of the opinion 
which the attendance at the meeting indicated, it was im- 

ible that the Commissioners could resist their prayer. 
He had looked into the report of the deputation who presented 
the memorial of the Law Association to the Commissioners, 
to see if there was any plausible pretext for refusing the 
application, and he could not find any. Certainly Mr. Justice 
Cresswell suggested that the establishment of assizes at Man- 
chester might cause additional witnesses to be called, but 
that must have been a pleasantry; if there was any reason 
in the objection, they might as well, or perhaps better, have 
Manchester causes tried at Exeter. The Solicitor-General 
observed that there could not be more than two assize towns 
in one county ; but where did he find such a principle in law? 
The Act of 1833, which empowered her Majesty in council to 
appoint new assize towns, and alter the circuits, contained no 
such limitation, and her Majesty might unquestionably appoint 
six assize towns in a county, if the convenience of the public 
required it. Then again Lord Wensleydale seemed to think 
we were precluded from making this application, by the 
arrangement under which the Salford hundred list had pre- 
eedence at the assizes—that that arrangement was accepted 
in full of all demands. But the fact was, that in 1842, when 
a deputation from the Law Association waited upon Sir J. 
Graham, then Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
and he suggested that the Salford hundred list should have 
the precedence, it was distinetly stated by the deputation that 
that arrangement would not entirely remove the inconveniences 
of the present system, and that their acceptance of it must not 
prejudice their application to the Privy Council. With regard 
to the question of the provision of suitable courts, an Act, 
which was passed in 1837, empowered justices to make all 
necessary provision, and this would be done immediately upon 
her Majesty granting to the hundred of Salford the privilege of 
holding assizes in Manchester. The fact, however, that the 
courts were not built in the first instance, should not operate 
as any colourable pretext of refusing the grant. 

Mr. Jacop Bricut, Mayor of Rochdale, seconded the 
resolution. 

The Town CLERK said he believed this meeting would do 
more to secure the favourable consideration of the Commissioners 
than any other circumstance that could have occurred. He 
then related the particulars of his examination by the Com- 
missioners, and added that their only difficulty was to show 
a reasonable probability that the required accommodation, as to 
courts, would be provided. The courts could be obtained with 
perfect ease; and considering the area of the hundred of Sal- 
ford, and the amount of the assessment, a sufficient sum might 
be expended in building courts (to be repaid in twenty years), 
without any one perceiving that there had been an addition to 
the hundred rates. The money saving to the common jurors 
who were now kept at Liverpool a week or more without re- 
ceiving any remuneration, would repay them tenfold what they 
would be called on to contribute to the hundred rate. Upon this 
question he believed Liverpool and Manchester were agreed ; 
for it was a great hardship to the Liverpool people to be kept 
waiting until the Salford cases were disposed of, and they 
would be as glad to get rid of the Manchester folks as the 
latter would be to go. 

Mr. J. C. Harver said, he represented the board of the 
Royal Infirmary. They had often felt great inconvenience 
through the absence at the assizes of the resident medical 
officers, and the board would be happy either to join in a me- 
morial to the Commissioners, or to send a separate one. 

Mr. R. 8S. SowLer supported the resolution. He could con- 
firm all that had been said of the serious inconvenience of having 
the assizes at Liverpool. As to the doctrine that there could be 
only two assize towns in a county, it was absurd, because in 
Somerset there were three, although the population of that 
county was insignificant compared with ours. 

Mr. R. ALLEN said, the Medico-ethical Society, which num- 
bered fifty members of the medical profession, would be happy 
te memorialise the Commissioners, as they felt very greatly the 
hardship of transferring their patients to others while they were 
necessarily absent at the assizes in Liverpool. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Alderman Watkins moved— 


“ That the Mayors and town-clerks of Manchester and Salford, Bolton, 
Rochdale, Ashton, Oldham, and Stockport, in conjunction with the depu- 
tation hoyog) sprained, be a committee to initiate and forward such 
measures as they may see fit, for the purpose of obtaining the object of 
this meeting.” , ? ’ 





Mr. Otrver Heywoop seconded the resolution, which was 
also carried. 

Mr. GEorGE PEEL moved— 

“That a report of the proceedings of this meeting, and a copy of the 
resolutions, be transmitted to the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
expediency of altering the circuits of the judges in England and Wales.” 

Mr. JAmes DUGDALE seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


TITLES OF STATUTES OF 20 VICT. 
The following is a List of the Pustic Acts passed in the last 
Session of Parliament. 





Cap. 

ig Act to amend the Act for limiting the time of Service 
in the Royal Marine Forces. 

2. An Act to facilitate the appointment of Chief Constables 
for adjoining counties, and to confirm appointments of Chief 
Constables in certain cases. 

3. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders of the 
General Board of Health applying the Public Health Act, 1848, 
to the districts of Ipswich, Oldbury, Stroud, Llangollen, and 
Dukinfield; and for altering the constitution of the Local 
Board for the Main Sewerage District of Wisbech and 
Walsoken, 

4. An Act to enable the subjects of the Ionian States to 
hold military and nayal commissions under the Crown. 

5. An Act to authorise the inclosure of certain lands in 
pursuance of a report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales. 

6. An Act to reduce the rates of duty on profits arising from 
property, professions, trades, and offices. 

7, An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom 
as have omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employ- 
ments, and to extend the time limited for those purposes respec- 
tively. 

8. An Act to continue appointments under the Act for conso- 
lidating the Copyhold and Inclosure Commissions, and for com- 
pleting proceedings under the Tithe Commutation Acts. 

9. An Act for settling and securing an annuity on the Right 
Honourable Charles Shaw Lefevre in consideration of his 
eminent services. 

10. An Act to continue certain temporary provisions concern- 
ing Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in England. 

11. An Act to amend the Commissioners of Supply (Scotland) 
Act, 1856. 

12. An Act to amend an Act of the ninth year of King 
George the Fourth, chapter eighty-two, intituled “An Act to 
make provision for the lighting, cleansing, and watching of 
cities, towns corporate and market towns in Ireland, in certain 
cases.” 

13. An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the 
better payment of the Army and their quarters. 

14, An Act for the regulation of her Majesty’s Royal Marine 
Forces while on shore. 

15. An Act for granting certain duties of customs on tea, 
sugar, and other articles. 

16. An Act to amend an Act of the last session of Parlia- 
ment for repealing and re-imposing under new regulations the 
duty on race-horses. 

17. An Act for raising the sum of twenty-one million forty- 
nine thousand seven hundred pounds by Exchequer Bills, ‘for 
the service of the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven. 

18. An Act to continue the Act for charging the maintenance 
of certain paupers upon the Union Funds. 

19. An Act to provide for the relief of the poor in extra- 
parochial places. 

20. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven, and to appropriate the supplies granted in this session of 
Parliament. _ 


LIST OF PRACTISING MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH 
BAR AND SOLICITORS RETURNED TO PARLIA-~ 
MENT, WITH THE PLACES THEY REPRESENT. 


Avans, W. H. . ‘ . Boston . 2 . Barrister 
ATHERTON, W. ; . Durham . ; - QC. 

Ayrton, A. 8. ‘ . Tower Hamlets . - Barrister 
Barrow, W. H. ; - Notts. S. . - Solicitor 


BeEruELL, Sir R. Aylesbury . - 2. 
Boviti, W. : - Guildford . ; - OC. 
Bowyer, G. : . Dundalk . : . Barrister 
Browy, J. . ; - Malton. nm . Barrister 


Cairns, H.M‘C. .. . Belfast. f . Q¢. 
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CuirForD, C. . . . Isle of Wight . . Barrister 
Consett, J. M. ' - Oldham . : . Barrister 


CosBoLp, J. C. 2 - Ipswich . A . Solicitor 
Coxe, R. P. Plymouth . ‘ « QC. 

Co.utys, T. Knaresborough . . Barrister 
Cox, W. . : : Finsbury . . - Solicitor 
CravFurD, E. H. J. Ayr district : . Barrister 


Cross, R. A. . = . Preston . ‘ . Barrister 
Davison, R.  . : . Belfast . . Solicitor 


Dopson, J. G. . ° Sussex, East . : Barrister 
FirzGERALp, W. R. . Horsham . a . Barrister 
GARNETT, W. J. Lancaster . ; . Barrister 


Gover, E. A. . 4 . Beverley . : . Barrister 
Gurney, 8... - - Penryn. E . Barrister 
HADFIELD, G, . ; - Sheffield . . Solicitor 


Hatt, R. . “ . . Leeds : ‘ . Barrister 
Hanpiey, J. . 4 - Newark . : . Barrister 
Harpcast x, J, A. . - Bury St. Edmund’s . Barrister 
Harpy, G. 2 A Leominster : . Barrister 


Heap ay, T. E. Newcastle-on-Tyne . Q.C. 
Hivpyarp, R. C. Whitehaven 2 . QC. 
Hopwoop, J. T. - . Clitheroe . ‘ - Barrister 
Incuam, KR... < . South Shields . » OC: 
Keating, H. 8. “ . Reading . f - Ge 
KELLY, Fitzroy, Sir . Suffolk, E. FE ~ Ce. 
KINGLAKE, Serjt. Rochester . ‘ . BE. 


Kinciake, A. W. Bridgwater F - Barrister 
Lastert, W. Worcester . : . Barrister 
Lockg, J.. a Southwark P . Barrister 
Macautay, K.. Cambridge “ 


Wexford County . Barrister 


M‘Manoy, P. 
Wallingford . - O20. 


Matriys, R, : ° 


Mixts, A. A ; . Taunton . ; . Barrister 
Mowsray, J. R. < - Durham . ° . Barrister 
Mutuines, J. R. . . Cirencester : . Solicitor 
Pautt, H. : ' - St. Ives . - . Barrister 
Pups, R. N. . ° - Bury ‘ - - Barrister 


Powe tt, F. S. . . - Wigan. F - Barrister 
Rorsuck, J. A. ‘ . Sheffield . ~ &e. 
Rout, J. . : . Gloucestershire, W. . Q.C. 
Sciater, G. Hampshire, North . Barrister 


Sree, J. . : . Cockermouth . . Solicitor 
Tancrep, H. W. : - Banbury . é - QC. 
THESIGER, Sir F. Stamford . : « Ge. 
TurNER, J. A. . ¢ . Manchester e . Barrister 
Warren, S. ‘ F . Midhurst . P Q.C. 


Wieram, L.. . . Cambridge University Q.C. 
Wort ey, Hon. J. A. Stuart Bute 2 s + "Oe. 


Coroners’ CHARGES.—The magistrates in Lancashire, as 
well as those in the West Riding of Yorkshire, appear to be 
cutting down the fees of coroners. At the Easter quarter 
sessions at Preston, on Wednesday last, before Mr. T. B. 
Addison, chairman, and other magistrates, Mr. C. R. Jackson, 
on behalf of the finance committee, presented the accounts of 
Mr. Myers, one of the county coroners, amounting to 
£106 13s. 4d. for the holding of thirty-eight inquests. The 
committee generally had taken exception to three of those 
inquiries, but they were unanimous upon one only, that held 
upon Thomas Thompson, the farm servant of Mr. Lord, of 
Standish, who had died of injuries received in falling from a 
horse that took fright near Martland-bridge. It was stated 
in the information given to the coroner that no blame was 
attached to any person, and that he lived eight days after the 
accident. There was therefore ‘no occasion for the coroner to 
intrude upon the privacy of the deceased’s family by holding an 
inquest. Mr. Myers replied that no person was present when 
the accident happened ; and supposing that it had turned out 
hereafter that the horse had been wilfully frightened, and the 
had not, as he was bound to do by law, held an inquest in this 
case, which was one of violent death, he would have been 
liable to a penalty of 40s. He was therefore placed in the 
difficulty of running the risk of being subjected to that penalty 
or of not having his charges allowed by the court. After some 
discussion the charge for the inquest was disallowed. Mr. 
Hargreave’s bill for fifty-two inquests held during the quarter 
amounted to £122 15s. 11d. The finance committee had 
queried seven of these inquests, but only recommended one for 
disallowance by the court. The charge for this was disallowed. 
Mr. Myers here remarked that he had attended three whole 
days at the inquiry held at Chorley in the wife-poisoning case, 
for which he should get £1 6s. 8d.; and Mr. H. H. Watson, 





analytical chymist, of Bolton, had presented to him a bill of 
£26 for his analysis of the contents of the stomach, &c, He 
did not feel justified in paying that bill till he had taken the 
opinion of the court upon it. Mr. Addison thought it should 
form part of the prosecution charges; and it was understood 
that the matter would be laid before the judge when the prisoner 
Herdman is tried at the assizes.—Times. 


Wesrminstrr County Court.—Surve a Lorp CHIEF 
Justice.— Berridge v. Cockburn (April 15).—This was an action 
brought by the plaintiff, acab owner, against Sir James Alexander 
Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
to recover the sum of 14s.—Mr. W. Davies attended for the 
plaintiff, and said, the case was fixed to come on for hearing at 
the last sitting of the court, but a communication had been re- 
ceived from his lordship, per telegraph, from Exeter, where his 
lordship was engaged on the spring circuit, requesting a post- 
ponement, to give the judge of the court an opportunity to 
ascertain whether he had any power to adjudicate in such case, 
and also raising a point that the money, if owing, was not re- 
coverable except before a police magistrate. It appeared that 
the plaintiff’s driver was engaged by his lordship to convey him 
from Richmond to Hampton Court and back, when his fare for 
distance, viz. 10s., was tendered, but plaintiff refused to receive 
it without an additional 4s. for waiting, at 2s. an hour, which 
Mr. Davies contended he was entitled to under the 18th sec- 
tion of the 16th & 17th Vict. c. 35, which says that for waiting 
the driver of any cab shall charge, and be justified in so doing, 6d. 
for every fifteen minutes.—Mr. Davies said that he had a letter 
from his lordship, acknowledging the 10s., but repudiating the 
additional 4s.—Judge: That don’t give me power to act; and it 
being under the Metropolitan Police Act, I think the matter one 
for the exclusive jurisdiction of the police magistrate. I don’t 
think I have any, and such has always been my belief.—A gentle- 
man from the defendant’s said that the Lord Chief Justice would 
be guided in the payment he made entirely by his honour’s deci- 
sion.— Judge: My opinion is, that he would be entitled to six- 
pence for waiting; but it cannot be recovered before me, only 
before a magistrate, but if wished for I will hear the particulars. 
Plaintiff then stated the facts as above narrated, which he only 
knew from his driver’s tale; and, that person not being present, 
his honour said the case on that ground alone had failed, and 
he should make no order.—The gentleman here said he would 
give the plaintiff 10s., and the parties retired.—Daily News. 


ComMIssIONER IN Lunacy.—The Lord Chancellor has ap- 
pointed Robert Nairne, Esq., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, to be a Commissioner in Lunacy, in the room of 
John Robert Hume, Esq., Physician, deceased. 


Contempt oF THE MarriAGE Law.—James Green, 32, 
sweep, was indicted, at the Old Bailey, before Mr. Commissioner 
Prendergast, on April 11th, for marrying Margaret Latlief, his 
wife being alive. The prisoner, it appeared, was a master sweep, 
and resided in the parish of Tottenham, and his appearance was 
that of a respectable man. He had for eight years lived with 
the woman Latlief as man and wife, he being then unmarried. 
Upon Easter Monday, last year, he married, at St. James the 
Great, Bethnal-green, a woman named Mitchell, who had for 
nine years been cohabiting with a friend of his, named Gard- 
ner, a master sweep, living at Islington. The woman Mitchell 
stayed with Gardner until the night before the marriage, and 
the woman Latlief also remained with the prisoner up to the 
same time. Upon the prisoner marrying Mitchell, Latlief went 
the same day and lived with Gardner. Upon the Thursday 
following, Mitchell, being tired of her new husband, went back 
to Gardner, whereupon Latlief at once went back to the 
prisoner, who in April of the same year was married to her at 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and the parties still kept friends 
until a short time ago, when the woman Mitchell, from some 
cause not explained, gave him into custody.—Gardner, who 
was called as a witness, in answer to the court, said, when he 
took Mitchell, I took his; and when she came back, I sent the 
other home. We were all drunk when we did it. The jury 
found the prisoner Guilty.—The learned Commissioner said, the 
case was certainly a most remarkable and disgraceful one, and 
he had never met with a man who treated the marriage laws 
with greater contempt; but as the second wife spoke well of 
him, and none of the parties had suffered any injury, he should 
sentence him to three months’ imprisonment, and hard labour. 


Boroucu or DorcHEstER.—So.iciror’s TESTIMONIAL TO 
Mr. TuomAs Coomps.—At a meeting of the inhabitants, held 
on the 13th of November, 1856, to consider whether any, and 
what testimonial should be presented to the late Mayor, Mr. 
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Thomas Coombs, as an acknowledgment of the liberality and 
hospitality evinced by him during his mayoralty for the two 
consecutive years ending 9th November, 1856, it was resolved 
“That, appreciating the liberal manner in which on several 
unusual public occasions, the late mayor Mr. Coombs upheld 
the interests and hospitality of the borough, it would on his 
retirement from office be a fitting and appropriate opportunity 
to present him with a testimonial, as an acknowledgment of 
his liberality during his mayoralty.” A public meeting of the 
inhabitants was held at the Town Hall, on the 13th inst., when 
a handsome silver tea kettle and stand, together with a silver 
claret jug, were presented to Mr. Coombs. 


EXPENSES OF THE METROPOLITAN PoLicE.—The total sum 
paid for the Metropolitan Police in the year 1856 amounts to 
£434,081, and the balance remaining at the end of the year to 
£45,635. The total amount received on account of the Metro- 
politan Police included £281,036 from parishes, and £102,377 
from her Majesty’s Treasury, voted by the House of Commons 
in Committee of Supply. These, in addition to a balance of 
£58,105 and miscellaneous receipts, raised the sum total of 
receipts to £479,717. The following are the items of expen- 
diture—viz. £10,757 for office expenses, £335 for legal charges, 
£363,478 for the pay, clothing, and equipment of the police 
force, £2,975 for medical and funeral expenses, £9,639 for 
horses and vans, £21,904 for police stations and section houses, 
£15,535 for light and fuel, £6,816 for miscellaneous charges, 
and £4,691 for retired allowances, &c. The receipts cn account 
of the superannuation fund amounted to £61,585, and the pay- 
ments to £36,775. The expenditure for the service of police 
carriages in London amounted to £11,698. The total sum paid 
for the expenses of the police courts (chiefly out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund) amounted to £67,006. One magistrate receives a 
salary of £1,500, and twenty-two magistrates £1,200 each. 
The rent of the courts costs £2,003, and the expenses of the 
Police Gazette, including the salary of its editor (£100), are 
£3,597. The police force constitutes an army of 5,847 men— 
18 superintendents, with salaries of £440 down to £200; 142 
inspectors, with salaries of £200 to £81 18s.; 631 sergeants, 
with salaries of £109 to £63; and 5,056 constables, whose 
salaries range from £78 to £49 a-year, with coals and clothing. 
— Civil Service Gazette. 
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Recent Decisions in Chancery. 





There are few legal questions in modern times which have 
been attended with so much difficulty as those relating to acts 
of directors of public companies—whether or not particular acts 
are ultra vires; and if they are, whether or not parties asserting 
rights under such acts have been affected with notice of the 
powers and duties of the directors who have so acted. The de- 
cisions on these two points have been very conflicting. Some 
judges have been always disposed to construe very strictly com- 
panies’ deeds of settlement, as to the powers of directors to bind 
the company, and to impute knowledge of the provisions of the 
deed to contracting parties, on the principle of the doctrine of 
constructive notice. On the other hand, there are several re- 
ported cases, in which the rule Jaid down is much less strict. 
Some recent decisions in the House of Lords belong to the 
former class. In one—TZhe Caledonian and Dumbartonshire 
Junction Railway Company v. The Helensburgh Harbour Trus- 
tees (4 W. R. 671)—the Lord Chancellor expressed himself very 
strongly as to railway companies ; that the Act of Parliament 
incorporating a company was the measure of the obligations 
and liabilities of its shareholders; and that even beneficial 
contracts, if not beneficial in the mode prescribed by the 
Act, were not binding. Again, in Preston vy. The Liverpool, §c., 
Railway Company (4 W. R. 383), the Lord Chancellor said that 
he had no doubt that it was ultra vires of a corporation, estab- 
lished for the purpose of applying the funds of its subscribers 
in making a railway, to enter into a covenant to pay money to 
a person for not having opposed the company’s bill in Parlia- 
ment. Both these cases turned upon contracts by projectors, 
but the principles here stated apply to companies after 
formation. In Green v. Nixon (5 W. R. 433) the Master of the 
Rolls appears to lean ina direction contrary to the rule as stated 
by Lord Cranworth. In that case, a railway company, already 
incorporated, petitioned Parliament for an extension of the time 
limited by the Act for the exercise of compulsory powers of 
taking land; and, in contemplation of a favourable result, the 
company entered into an agreement with an engineer for pay- 





ment of expenses to be incurred by him in supporting the ap- 
plication. | Amongst other objections made in the suit by 
the plaintiff, a shareholder—against whom the engineer (the 
defendant) had obtained judgment in respect of this claim—he 
objected that the directors had no power to enter into such a 
covenant, and that such an application of the funds was illegal. 
It was not necessary for the Master of the Rolls to decide the 
case upon this point, he having held that the court would not 
look into the grounds of the judgment at Jaw which the defen- 
dant had recovered against the plaintiff. But his Honour was 
of opinion that the defendant was not bound to investigate the 
object of his employment by the directors, or to ascertain 
whether it was, or was not, in accordance with the provisions of 
the company’s Act of Parliament or deed of settlement. He 
considered that the proper course to stop unauthorised proceed- 
ings by the directors, was to apply for an injunction to restrain 
any misapplication of the funds ; and that where a third person 
had been employed by the directors on behalf of the company, 
the contract binds the company and the shareholders. In his 
judgment, his Honour points out some of the inconveniences 
and instances of injustice which would arise from maintaining 
any otherrule. The gist of these observations very much coin- 
cides with the views expressed in the paper lately read before 
the Juridical Society, on the Liabilities of Joint-stock Com- 
panies, which we published in our number of the 4th instant.$ 
The rule which is laid down, apparently without any restric- 
tion in numerous cases—viz., that notice to an agent is notice 
to the principal—must be considered as being subject to modi- 
fication, according to circumstances. Thus it appears more than 
doubtful whether notice by the assignee of a policy of assur- 
ance, to an agent of the assurance company, where the agent 
was himself the assignor, would be a valid notice for the pur- 
pose of taking the policy out of the order and disposition of the 
assignor (Ite Hennessy, 2 Dru. & War. 555 ; S. C., 1Con. & Law. 
559). Under ordinary circumstances, however, the rule is well 
established that notice may be given to an ofticer representing 
the company, and that the effect of such notice, though the 
notice may never be communicated to the company, is sutlicient 
to bind the company (Jb. per Lord St. Leonards, and Ex parte 
Waithman, 4 Deac. & Chit. 412). Another modification of the 
rule that notice to the agent is notice to the principal is, that 
the notice must be in the same transaction, or if not in the 
same transaction, yet that it must be presumed from all the 
surrounding circumstances, from the fact of the former trans- 
action, in which the agent had notice, being recent or 
closely connected with that in which notice is sought to be 
imputed to the principal, that the agent must have remem- 
bered the former notice (Jajoribanks v. Hovenden, Dru. 11). 
But the qualification of the rule that notice must be in the 
same transaction, or closely connected with it, has been a good 
deal questioned by very able judges—as, for instance, by Sir J. 
Wigram, V.C., in Fuller vy. Benett (2 Hare, 404), where his 
Honour said that he had always understood it to be only a rule 
positivi juris, adopted by courts of justice in favour of innocent 
purchasers. Another question as to the application of the 
more general rule, that notice to the agent is notice to the 
principal, has been sometimes raised—viz., whether the know- 
ledge imputed to the agent has been acquired by him qua agent 
(Wilde v. Gibson, 1 Cl. & Fin. Ho. of L. C. 605), Indeed, in 
France vy. Woods (Taml. 176), Six John Leach is reported to 
have said expressly that the notice must have been received 
in the character of agent. In Wilde y. Gibson there 
appears to have been also a distinction taken as to 
the character of the notice to the agent for the purpose of 
affecting the principal—as to whether it was actual or con- 
structive. There are several cases, moreover, where questions 
have been raised on the ground of the agent having acquired 
his knowledge as owner of the property in respect of which his 
principal was to have notice imputed to him (Sheldon v. Cox, 
2 Eden, 224; Majoribanks v. Hovenden, supra); and, as might 
be expected, it has very often been debated what constitutes 
agency for the purpose of notice (Butler vy. Earl of Portarling- 
ton, 1 Dru. & W. 48; Allen v. Knight, 5 Hare, 279; Navul- 
shaw y. Brownrigg, 1 Sim., N. $., 581; JJount/ord v. Scott, 
3 Madd. 40; Willis v. The Bank of England, 4 Ad. & Ell. 21). 
In the recent case of Ex parte Boulton Re Sketchley (5 W. k. 
445), a shareholder ina railway company, who was also its 
solicitor and secretary, deposited with a client, by way of mort- 
gage, the certificate of his shares, and afterwards became bank- 
rupt. There was no transfer of the shares, and no notice to the 
company, unless it had notice constructively through the 
equitable mortgagor, who, being its own officer, was ordinarily 
the proper one to be served with such a notice. Duncan Vs 
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Chamberlayne (11 Sim. 123) having been virtually overruled by 
Thompson v. Spiers (18 Sim. 469), and Martin v. Sedgwick 
(9 Beav. 833), both of which have since been generally acqui- 
esced in, it could not be held that the fact of the mortgagor 
being a shareholder could affect the company with notice: the 
only arguable point then was on the ground of his being its 
secretary. Knight Bruce, L. J., was of opinion that this cir- 
cumstance made no difference. The reason which his lordship 
gives as the ground of his opinion is, that the knowledge was 
not acquired by the secretary in that capacity, but only as a 
shareholder ; and, therefore, that the directors or company were 
not bound by such knowledge. Turner, L. J., seems to have 
arrived at his opinion on a similar course of reasoning. “‘ Notice 
of dealings with shares,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ was intended to 
operate not only to prevent dispositions without the knowledge 
of the assignee, but also to prevent other persons having claims 
from being injured by prior claims of which they had no know- 
ledge. It was, therefore, the duty of the assignee to take care 
that the proper notice reached the party whom it was intended 
to affect.” The decision does not appear to have gone upon the 
fact that there had been no formal intimation—no instrument 
of notice—to the company or to the person who, under the cir- 
cumstances, ought to have represented it; but simply upon 
the ground that the company itself, or its directors, had no 
actual knowledge of the mortgage. It was not suggested that 
if the mortgagee had served the secretary with a formal notice, 
the shares would thereby have been placed out of the order and 
disposition of the mortgagor ; neither was it suggested in what 
manner notice could have been effectually given to the directors 
or the company otherwise than through the secretary. Ex 
parte Boulton is not the first case where a question was raised 
as to the effect of knowledge acquired by an agent in another 
capacity. In Ew parte Bignold. Re Theobald (3 Mont. & Ayr. 
477), it was doubted whether knowledge acquired by Mr. Big- 
nold, as secretary to a fire insurance company, was notice to a 
life assurance company, of which he was also secretary ; and it 
seems to have been questioned generally whether in cases of 
reputed ownership knowledge amounts to notice. But taking 
the proper object of notice, as to dealings with shares, to be 
what Turner, L. J., stated it to be in Ex parte Boulton, it is dif- 
ficult to understand how the court arrived at the conclusion that 
the company had no notice, unless we assume that the secretary, 
by improper conduct on his part, would intentionally defeat 
these objects, which he might, if he chose to do so, in any case. 
While, however, there might be some difficulty in reconciling 
this decision of the Lords Justices with numerous reported cases, 
on the ground that the company had not notice, though its 
secretary had, yet, if we consider the peculiar object of notice in 
all cases of reputed ownership, and that in this case its only 
object was to take the shares in question out of the order and 
disposition of the shareholder, it is no doubt reasonable and 
proper that nothing should be treated as notice to the company 
which of itself, and without any further act ou the part of the 
secretary (being the shareholder himself), would not be sufficient 
to take the shares out of his order and disposition. If, by the 
constitution of a public company, it is impossible for an equitable 
mortgagee or assignee of shares to give effective notice to the 
company otherwise than through the secretary ; or, admitting 
that such notice were possible, if it must necessarily depend 
upon the seeretary himself subsequently to give the proper 
operation and effect to such notice, such a reason would be 
quite sufficient to make a definite and intelligible exception to 
the general rule. The principle of the exception, we think, 
would be much more consistent with a long course of former 
decisions, and more easy of future application, than any distinc- 
tion between the capacity in which the knowledge or notice is 
acquired, and that in which it is intended to operate. 

Three cases which will be of some importance in conveyanc- 
ing practice have been recently reported. They all relate to the 
construction of powers of appointing new trustees, which are so 
frequently the occasion of difficulties in the way of making a 
good title on a sale by trustees. In one of these (Nicholson v. 
Wright, 5 W. R. 431), the power was, “ in case the trustees or 
any of them should die, or be desirous of being discharged, or 
refuse, or decline, or become incapable to act,” and was given 
to “the surviving or continuing trustees or trustee.” The num- 
ber of trustees named in the will was three; of these, one died 
in the testator’s lifetime; the other two declined to act, and ap- 
pointed two new trustees in the room of themselves. The sur- 
vivor of the two trustees so appointed contracted to sell under 
a power of sale contained in the will, and the purchaser objected 
that he could not make a good title. It had been already de- 
cided by the Master of the Rolls, in Stone v. Rowton (17 Beay. 





308), that a retiring trustee was not a continuing or surviving 
trustee within the meaning of a similar power, in the absence 
of some special words to extend the meaning. And in the pre- 
sent case V. C. Wood, following the same doctrine, held that 
the appointment by the retiring trustees was bad. <A mode of 
escaping the difficulty was suggested by the Court—namely, that 
one of the three original trustees, who was the only survivor, 
should appoint two new trustees, in the place of the one who 
died in the testator’s lifetime, and of the other who had since 
died; and declared that trustees so appointed could make a 
good title. 

Re Armstrong's Settlement (5 W. R. 448) is another case of 
the same description. The case arose upon a marriage settle- 
ment, of which Whitmore and Burdon were the trustees. The 
power was, if the trustees thereby appointed, or to be appointed 
as thereafter mentioned, should “ die, or decline, or become in- 
capable to act ;” and Whitmore having died, and Burdon being 
anxious to retire, after having acted for some years in the trusts 
of the settlement, it was doubted whether a case had arisen in 
which the power could be exercised, inasmuch as the words only 
provided in terms for a trustee declining, or becoming incapable, 
to act, and not for one who desired to retire after having already 
acted. His Honour considered the doubt sufficient to warrant 
the court in appointing new trustees under the powers of the 
Trustee Act. 

Re Woodgate’s Settlement (5 W. R. 448) is another very simi- 
lar case, befoze V. C. Stuart. The words of the power were 
these, if the trustees should “die, or become incapable, or be un- 
willing to act,” and an order was made under the Act for the 
appointment of new trustees in the place of two who had acted 
for some time, and were desirous of retiring from the trust. 
The result of these cases is, that if it is intended to provide for 
the very common case of a trustee wishing to be relieved from 
a trust in which he has acted, it is not enough to use such 
words as “ decline to act,” or “‘be unwilling to act,” but that the 
express event must be provided for of the trustee desiring to be 
discharged. 
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Cases at Common Law specially Enteresting ta 
Attorneps. 


ARREST ON A JUDGMENT—SumMMons TO DiscHARGE, SERVICE 
or—Scotcu PROTECTION. 
O Brien v. Dow, 3 Jur., N.S., 318. 

The defendant in this case had been arrested on a judgment 
which had been obained against him in the year 1850 by the 
plaintiff, but which had been afterwards assigned to the plain- 
tiff’s attorneys, Messrs. Lewis aud Lewis, as security for a debt 
due to them from the plaintiff. After the judgment had been 
obtained, the defendant had gone to live in Scotland, and while 
there, had obtained relief from his creditors under the Scotch 
Sequestration Act, as a trader—the trading being described as 
that of an underwriter. On his arrest, as above mentioned 
(which was effected after his return to England in 1856), Mr. 
Justice Crowder, after summons, ordered his discharge from 
custody, on the ground of his being protected under the Scotch 
Sequestration Act, which is analogous in its operation to the 
English Bankrupt Act. It was now sought to set this order 
aside, on two grounds—Ist. Because the summons for the 
defendant’s discharge had been served on Messrs. Lewis and on 
the sheriff, but not on the plaintiff. But this objection was 
overruled by the court, inasmuch as it appeared that at the 
time of the summons there was a judgment of outlawry against 
the plaintiff still unreversed, and that consequently he was not 
entitled to notice ; while, on the other hand, the defendant had 
done all in his power, by serving the sheriff and Messrs. Lewis ; 
for though the writ under which the arrest had been made, 
purported to have been sued out by the plaintiff in person, it 
had, in point of fact, been issued by one of the clerks of the 
Messrs. Lewis, who were therefore the agents, if not the attor- 
neys, of the plaintiff. 

The second ground for seeking to set aside the order of dis- 
charge was, that the trading under which the protection under 
the Scotch Act had been obtained, was colourable and 
fraudulent; but the court held, on the authority of Barrow 
v. Poile (1 B. & Ad. 633), that the nature of the trading could 
not be inquired into—that question being entirely for the court 
by which the protection was granted. 


WARRANT OF ComMITMENT, VALIDITY OF— VAGRANT Act. 
Ex parte Cross, 3 Jur., N. 8., 373. 
This was a proceéding by way of habeas corpus to inquire 
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into the validity of a warrant of commitment under the 
Vagrant Act, 5 Geo. 4, c. 83. The warrant alleged that T. C., 
on a certain day, in the city of London, then being a suspected 
person and reputed thief, ‘ frequenting” the public streets, &c., 
was found, &c., in a certain place, &c., with intent to commit a 
felony ; and it was urged that according to this form of war- 
rant the term “frequenting” was used only as descriptio per- 
sone, and not in reference to the actual transaction; whereas, 
to bring a person within the enactment on which he was con- 
victed, it must appear that he was frequenting the place speci- 
fied with intent to commit a felony. But Martin, B., said, if a 
man who frequents Fleet-street with the intent specified, sees, 
while in that street, an opportunity of committing a robbery in 
Inner Temple-lane, and runs down that lane to commit it 
there, this would satisfy the Act. And the court, coinciding in 
this view, remanded the prisoner to custody. 


Pracrice—Writ oF MANDAMUS UNDER 17 & 18 Vict. 
c. 125—INTERROGATORIES UNDER SAME ACT. 
Benson v. Paull, 6 Ell. & Bl. 273 ; Edwards v. Wakefield, Ib. 462. 


The clauses of the Common Law Procedure Act 1854, which 
allow a claim of a writ of mandamus to be inserted in a decla- 
ration (see 17 & 18 Vict. c. 125, ss. 68—77) have scarcely at 
all come under the notice of the full court, so as to be reported 
to the profession, but the first of the above cases lays down 
respecting them one important principle. It will be remem- 
bered that the Common Law Commissioners, in their second 
report, on which the above Act was founded, observed, in 
reference to the prerogative writ of mandamus—that, viz., which 
has always issued from the Queen’s Bench, commanding the 
performance of some particular thing where some public right 
or duty has been infringed (see 2. v. Bank of England, 2 B. & 
Ald. 622), and where no effectual relief can be obtained in the 
ordinary course of an action (see R. v. Bishop of Chester, 1 
T. R. 396)—that the practice thereon might be beneficially 
extended so as to enable any of the courts of law to direct a 
duty to be performed on the application of any party who was 
beneficially interested in the performance of that duty, and for 
the neglect of which no sufficient remedy would be afforded by 
an action for damages. In the above case the plaintiff declared 
on an agreement between himself and the defendant by which 
it was agreed that a lease of certain premises demised by the 
plaintiff to the defendant should be prepared and executed at 
the expense of the latter. And the plaintiff claimed a writ of 
mandamus commanding the defendant to prepare a lease ac- 
cordingly, or to accept one prepared by the plaintiff. It was, 
however, held by the Court of Queen’s Bench on demurrer to 
this declaration, that the new provision, giving a right toa 
plaintiff to claim a writ of mandamus, commanding the de- 
fendant to fulfil any duty in the fulfilment of which the plaintiff 
is personally interested, does not extend to the fulfilment of 
duties arising merely from personal contract. If it did so, it 
would extend to every case of contract, for, no doubt, it is the 
duty of every one who makes a promise to fulfilit. But an 
obligation to grant a mandamus ordering the defendant to per- 
form his contract by executing a lease, would entail the neces- 
sity (for example) of ordering a gentleman on the application of 
a lady to fulfil his duty by performing a promise which he had 
made to marry her. But the obligation thrown on the courts 
of law is not even co-extensive with that thrown on the courts 
of equity in enforcing specific performance; for the courts of 
law have no means of making the inquiries and arrangements 
which are made in a court of equity, to secure equity being 
done by the enforcement of the contract. The truth seems to 
be, that the enactment of the Common Law Procedure Act 
1854 on this subject must be confined to such duties as might 
have been enforced by a prerogative writ of mandamus. The 
Act facilitates the obtaining of such a writ, and extends the 
power of granting it to other courts as well as the Queen’s 
Bench. ‘“ Now, within such limits,” said Lord Campbell, ‘ the 
power is likely to be very beneficial, but it would not be 
beneficial if it was extendcd to all duties arising from contract; 
and it was not the intention of the Legislature so to extend it.”’. 

The other case (Edwards v. Wakefield), lays down, so far as 
the Court of Queen’s Bench is concerned, a general rule in 
reference to the provisions in the same statute which have refer- 
ence to interrogatories. An application had been made by the 
defendant to be allowed to deliver interrogatories to the plain- 
tiffs, under the 51st section of the sameCommon Law Procedure 
Act. The action was in trover by the assignees of a bankrupt, 
to recover property alleged to form part of the bankrupt’s 
estate; and the proposed interrogatories were for the purpose 





of compelling the plaintiffs to state upon oath what Act or 
Acts of Bankruptcy they intended to rely upon in support of 
the title of the assignees. But the court held that the provision 
under which the application was made, was intended to apply 
only to cases where the matters inquired into would be evidence 
in the cause, and that it was not intended thereby to give one 
party the power of asking the other how he meant to shape his 
case; and that, at all events, the provision as to discovery must 
be confined to the cases in which a discovery would be given in 
equity; and that in equity the plaintiffs at law would be en- 
titled to say, in answer to such questions as the present, “I 
shall support my case by any Acts of Bankruptcy which I can 
prove, and which I shall be advised to rely on.” 

The court further intimated that they were not disposed to 
assent to the recent case in the Exchequer of Flitcroft v. Fletcher 
(11 Exch. 543), so far, at least, as that case was to be consi- 
dered as deciding that the defendant might always ask the plain- 
tiff to declare on oath how he meant to shape his case. 


ATToRNEY—ParIsH Business, Bits FoR—Poor-LAw AupDI- 
TOR, ALLOWANCE BY. 


The Queen vy. Hunt (6 Ell. & Bl. 408). 


This was a rule for a certiorari to remove into the Queen’s 
Bench the disallowance, by a poor-law auditor, of a sum of 
money which had been paid by the overseers to discharge an 
attorney’s bill of costs, and his reasons for such disallowance. 
The bill in question had been incurred for parish business, and 
it had not been taxed before it was presented to the auditor, who, 
after giving certain reasons for his disallowance, in compliance 
with the request of the overseers, added that, inasmuch as the 
bill had not been taxed before it was presented to him, his 
decision, as auditor, on the reasonableness, as well as the legality, 
of the charges therein contained, was final and conclusive. It 
was to test the law as to this view that the present proceeding 
was taken. 

The argument in the Queen’s Bench turned chiefly on the 
39th section of 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, which enacts that, on the 
application of the parish officers or attorney, any bill of costs, 
in respect of parish business, shall be taxed by the clerk of the 
peace, and that the allowance of any sum, on such taxation, 
shall be prima facie evidence of the reasonableness of the 
amount, but not of the legality of the charge; and then proceeds 
thus—* and if any such bill be not taxed before it is presented 
to the auditor, the auditor's decision on the reasonableness, as 
well as the legality, of the charges, shall be final.” The ques- 
tion turned more particularly on the meaning here of this word 
“final.” The court held, that the words of the 35th section of 
the act clearly gave the appeal by certiorari from the auditor’s 
decision in such a case as that before them, unless in the event 
of the bill not being taxed before it came before him; and that, 
in such a case, the words used by the Legislature (whatever 
might be thought as to their reasonableness) clearly showed that 
the decision of the auditor, that the parish was not liable, was 
to be conclusive. The judges all concurred in this view, but 
each intimated that he felt great difficulty in understanding 
the reasons which led the Legislature to this enactment. 
Indeed, Erle, J., said, “I find myself unable to construe this 
enactment at all. The Act provides that there may be an ap- 
peal from any decision of the auditor by sec. 35 to this court, 
or by sec. 36 to the Poor Law Commissioners, if the matter is 
supposed to be less of law than discretion. Clearly, therefore, 
the Legislature looked upon the auditors as fallible, and thought 
it right that their decisions in general should be subject to 
review. Then comes sec. 39, referring to attorney’s bills, that 
being a subject, most of all others, requiring a peculiar species 
of knowledge not likely to be possessed by an auditor; 
and it is supposed that the Legislature have made it a 
condition precedent to any appeal on that subject, that the bill 
should have been previously subject to taxation, that taxation 
being, it isto be noticed, ex parte. I cannot see what purpose 
can be answered by this. I cannot, however, read ‘final,’ as 
meaning ‘final,’ unless appealed against. Probably that was 
the object of the Legislature; but it cannot be done without 
reforming the words of the statute; and, therefore, I agree that 
this rule must be discharged.” Again, said—and his last words 
are significant—Crompton, J., ‘The object of the Legislature 
(no matter whether wise or not) seems to have been to cause 
parish offices to tax their bills before they pay them. If they 
do not, the decision is to be final as against them. We need 
not now decide how it would be as against a rate-payer.” 
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Correspondence, 


DUBLIN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Tue Savrinecs’ BANK QUESTION. 

Among the subjects of national importance which have long 
called for legislative interference, is the Savings’ Bank Question. 
All who take an interest in the welfare of the working-classes 
of society are agreed in this—that savings’ banks are highly 
beneficial, and ought to be conducted on safe and correct prin- 
ciples. We, therefore, assume, at once, that if it can be shown 
that these institutions are at the present moment based on an 
unsound and fallacious system, all persons really interested in 
the amendment of our laws are bound to exert themselves to 
the utmost to procure an amendment in the savings’ bank code. 
This responsibility rests, in a peculiar degree, on your readers. 
The solicitors of England, as a body, possess an influence over 
all classes of society, which, taken in connection with their 
means of estimating the nature and evils of bad registration, 
and of suggesting improvements, imposes on them a double 
obligation to rescue depositors from the snares and pitfalls which 
now threaten them. Every employer who, being acquainted with 
the present state of the law, encourages those under his influ- 
ence to make use of savings’ banks, is conniving at a system 
but a shade better than that pursued by Mr. Hugh Cameron 
and his brethren of the Royal British Bank. 

These observations are suggested by two very remarkable 
pamphlets,* which differ in object, but agree in their state- 
ment of the position and past legislative history of savings’ 
banks. Dr. Hancock approaches the subject in the character 
of a political economist and a law-reformer; and from his care- 
ful and clearly-written summary, much interesting, and some 
very startling, information may be gathered. For a number of 
years savings’ banks have been resorted to by the most indus- 
trious of the employed, under the idea that they possessed 
Government security for the return of their deposits. 

This idea has (of course, in ignorance of the real state of 
the case) been fostered by Porter, M‘Culloch, and many other 
eminent writers, who, in describing these institutions, have 
invariably stated that the security of the state is given to each 
depositor. The class-books issued by Government, and used in 
the national schools all over Ireland, also impress upon the 
minds of universal Hibernian childhood the belief that every 
pound lodged in a savings’ bank is lent to the Government, and 
will be faithfully repaid on demand. Now turn to inquire into 
the real truth of this statement, and it appears that moneys de- 
posited are lent merely to the managers or trustees (as the case 
may be) of each bank, who are bound by the terms of the 
first Act—passed in 1817—to lend all such moneys to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. 
Thenceforward, and until the Act of 1828 passed, such 
managers or trustees were, like any other bankers, liable to 
depositors to the full extent of their property. By the Act of 
1828 (9 Geo. 4, c. 92), it was, however, enacted that no 
manager, &c., should be personally liable, except for his own 
acts and deeds, nor for anything done by him in virtue of his 
office in the execution of the Act, except in cases where he 
might be guilty of wilful neglect or default. The security of 
the depositors was now, therefore, very much reduced; still 
they had some security; and in a few instances, where moneys 
had been embezzled by clerks—as in the cases of the Killarney 
and Tralee Banks, the depositors obtained an award against the 
managers through whose carelessness the loss had occurred. In 
the year 1844, a total change of system was introduced by a 
paternal Legislature. Under the important Act of that year 
(7 & 8 Vict. c, 83), no matter what the neglect or default of 
the managers, &c., might be, they were not thenceforth to be 
liable for any money not actually pocketed by them! This 
Act, indeed, provided that any manager might, if he pleased, 
declare in writing his willingness to become liable for a certain 
amount; but as may be supposed, few persons have been found 
willing to incur responsibility when it might so easily be 
avoided; and in not more than four or five out of the four or 
five hundred banks in England, have any trustees or managers 
so declared themselves liable to the extent of one farthing. 

This total relief from all liability was found to work so badly 





* “Duties of the Public with respect to Savings’ Banks: the present 
state of the Savings’ Bank Question.” Two papers read before the 
Dublin Statistical Society, by W. H. Hancock, LL.D. Dublin: M‘Glashan 
and Co. 1856. “ Savings’ Banks: their History, Laws, &c.” By the 
Rev. J. B. Hawkins, London: Longman and Co. 1857. 








in Ireland—four important savings’ banks having stopped pay- 
ment, for very large amounts—that the law was again patched 
up by an Act of 1848 (11 & 12 Vict. c. 133). This Act re- 
stored, as to Irish banks only, the liability for wilful neglect or 
default ; but provided that managers might, by a written instru- 
ment, limit their liability to £100. Since this period, savings’ 
banks have failed at Rochdale, Scarborough, and several other 
places, but no increased liability has been placed upon managers 
and trustees of English savings’ banks. The general result at 
the present time is as follows:—Throughout the United King- 
dom, including security given by paid officers of the various 
savings’ banks, the entire security from all quarters available to 
depositors is under £800,000, while the aggregate amount of 


deposits is over £33,000,000. Supposing, then, every part of | 


the securities could be rendered available, about 2} per cent. of 
the amount deposited would be recovered! Under these cir- 
cumstances, while the wealth of the country has so greatly in- 
creased, one is not surprised to find that the amount deposited 
in savings’ banks has fallen off very considerably, and is now 
steadily diminishing. 

A large proportion of Dr. Hancock’s space is occupied by an 
elaborate disclosure of the history of one bank which has par- 
ticularly distinguished itself by fraud and mismanagement—the 
bank in Cuffe-street, Dublin. The circumstances attending the 
gradual decline and fall of this notorious establishment are so 
utterly strange and unaccountable, that its wide-spread fame, in 
parliamentary debate and otherwise, is not to be wondered at. 
Will it be believed, that, when but a small deficiency in the 
accounts was in the first instance discovered, the Commis- 
sioners in London, instead of closing the doors of the bank, and 
insisting on a thorough investigation of the accounts, advised 
the managers to proceed as though nothing were wrong—in 
order that the public confidence in savings’ banks might not be 
shaken. Still more marvellous was the advice given by the 
“barrister appointed to certify the rules of savings’ banks.” 
This gentleman was sent over to make an inquiry into the affairs 
of the bank, and, after arriving at the conclusion that a certain 
sum was deficient, he recommended that the deficiency should 
be paid out of the future profits to be made by the bank. In 
pursuance of this note-worthy advice, the bank was carried on 
as before—the peculators remained undisturbed, public confi- 
dence was unchecked, deposits flowed in fast, the deficiency in- 
creased year by year, and the grand crisis did not take place 
until 1848. Then the bubble burst. A loss of £60,000 to 
the depositors testified to the merits of a system, under which 
fraudulent clerks, and careless trustees, politic National Debt 
Commissioners, and financial certifying “ barristers,” are enabled, 
with more or less of moral responsibility, and no legal respon- 
sibility, to co-operate for the ruin of industrious and frugal 
depositors. 

Supposing, however, that all the money lodged in any given 
savings’ bank is faithfully handed over to the Commissioners 
for the reduction of the National Debt, the question arises— 
What do they do with it? It appears that their long-estab- 
lished practice is to purchase into the public funds, and when 
repayment is required, to make sales of stock. These trans- 
actions are, of course, attended with expense; they are more- 
over attended with considerable loss. The deposits increase in 
prosperous times, and are withdrawn when times are bad. 
Consequently, the purchases of stock are made when the funds 
are high; the sales when the funds are low. More than this, 
the balances due to savings’ banks are under the control of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and that unconscientious func- 
tionary has been in the habit of resorting to those funds for the 
purpose of making up temporary deficiencies in his accounts! 
It is believed that since 1855 a more honest system has been 
pursued in reference to the savings’ bank balances. It is, how- 
ever, an undoubted fact that the deficiency in these funds, aris- 
ing from the foregoing causes, amounted in that year to no less 
a sum than four millions sterling! This is the tax paid by a 
careless nation; the penalty, contributed to by every English- 
man, for false economic management of savings’ banks. 

After bestowing due consideration on these facts, your readers 
will have no difficulty in assenting to my proposition—that 
savings’ banks, as now conducted, are a disgrace to our country; 
and that an entire new legislation is required for their manage- 
ment. With your permission, I will proceed, next week, to 
consider certain schemes for improvement and reform in our 
savings’ bank laws. 





PRACTICE. 
To the Editor of Tue Soxicrrors’ Journay & Reporter. 
Sir,—As there seems to be some difference of opinion on the 
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point in the country, perhaps you or some of your readers will 
kindly enlighten me as to the general rule with respect to the 
right of a solicitor to engross original and duplicate deeds, the 
drafts of which have been prepared by him. The following is 
a case in which the point has lately arisen with me. 

The solicitors of the trustee of a settlement of personalty, on 
the death of the last tenant for life, is instructed to prepare a 
release to his client from the persons to whom he is about to 
pay the trust fund. 

These persons in this case are executors and trustees under 
the two wills of the remainder-men named in the settlement ; 
and these executors and trustees wish the release also to have 
the effect of a discharge to them from their cestuwis que trust, 
and the draft is prepared accordingly, these cestuis que trust 
being made parties. 

The trustees and executors under each will employ different 
solicitors to act in the matter of each estate. Three parts of 
the release are necessarily required—one for the trustee of the 
settlement, and one for each set of executors. Query, is the 
solicitor who prepares the draft entitled to engross all the parts, 
or how otherwise ? 

Another case in which there has also been a difference of 
opinion is, when the solicitor of one partner has prepared a 
draft deed of partnership, and each partner employs his own 
solicitor to peruse and approve on his separate behalf. Query, 
who is entitled to engross the different parts required? It is 
contended, on the one hand, that the practice is for the 
draughtsman to engross all the originals required of his own 
draft in the same way as the solicitors of the lessor takes upon 
himself to engross both lease and counterpart. On the other 
hand, it is insisted that the part to be held by any one party 
ought in fairness to be engrossed by his own solicitor, and that 
such is the practice. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Berkshire, 14th April, 1857. “ INQUIRER.” 





COUNTY COURT LAW. 
To the Editor of Tue Soricrrors’ Journau & Reporter. 
WeymoutH—JupGe Everert. 
Tucker v. Wallis § Another. 

Sir,—The plaintiff sued the defendants, as executor and 
executrix under the will of William Wallis, for £11 4s. 2d., 
goods sold and delivered. The facts proved were that the 
plaintiff had agreed with the deceased for the purchase of a 
small cottage for £27, the key of which had been given, as 
well as the title deeds, to the plaintiff; but the vendor died 
prior to executing the purchase deed. Plaintiff paid part of 
the consideration money in cash—viz. £16, and the rest was 
to be taken out in goods. 

After the death of the vendor, the executor and executrix 
took possession of the cottage, and paid back the £16, but not 
the amount for the goods, it being agreed that the original 
contract should be at an end. 

For the defence, a bill was produced which a shopman of 
plaintiff's had receipted, but no proof of payment. Plaintiff 
stated that this was done by the shopman at plaintiff’s request, 
but no money was received. The judge then said that the 
signature was prima facie proof of payment, and that the only 
way to meet it was by the production of the shopman; and 
the case was adjourned for that purpose. 

At the adjourned hearing, the plaintiff produced the shop- 
man, but at considerable expense, as he lived at some distance. 
The shopman proved that no money passed. The judge then 
decided that as these goods formed part of the consideration 
money for the cottage, they were paid for, and the defendants 
were not liable. 

As this decision seems somewhat strange, one would like to 
have the opinions of some of your readers; as one would have 
thought that there was no need of putting the plaintiff to the 
expense of the adjournment if this was the judge’s opinion. It 
appears to me, that, at the death of the vendor, the contract, 
although binding in equity, yet at law was incomplete, that the 
parties waived the orginal agreement, and, therefore, the liabi- 
lity of the defendants arose. If not, how must they be sued? 


Lex. 
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Rebiew, 

A History of the French Bar, Ancient and Modern, comprising a 
notice of the French Courts, their Officers, Practitioners, §c., 
and of the System of Legal Education in France. By Rorert 
Jones, of Lincoln’s-inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. ‘London: 
Benning & Co. 1855. 





In the various controversies respecting legal education which 
have attracted so much attention, we have heard a great deal of 
the example of the French. The subject is, however, one upon 
which there is more talk than knowledge; and we, therefore, 
feel much pleasure in bringing under the notice of our readers 
a book which gives a very complete account of one 
of its branches. Mr. Jones confines his attention to the 
French avocats, and says nothing of the procureurs, notaires, 
and savoués, who discharge the functions which in England fall to 
attorneys and solicitors. In some future edition, he might ad- 
vantageously add some information upon the division of labour 
between the three classes which we have mentioned, and upon the 
conditions which are imposed upon those who wish to enter 
them. In the meantime, we must be thankful for what we have 
got. The matter is interesting, and the manner plain and un- 
pretending. 

The first stage of the avocat’s education is under the direction 
of the University of France, and consists in the acquisition of 
the two degrees of Bachelor and Licentiate of Laws. There 
are nine academies at which these degrees are conferred—Paris, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Aix, Toulouse, Poitiers, Rennes, Caen, and 
Strasbourg. They are only granted to those who have pre- 
viously obtained the degree of Bachelier-és-Lettres. In order to 
obtain these degrees, thestudent has to pass through four examina- 
tions, which test his acquaintance with the institutes, part of the 
pandects, the code civil, the code penal, the code de commerce the 
code de procedure, and the laws of public administration. He 
has also the opportunity of presenting himself as a candidate 
for certain prizes, awarded by the result of a competing exa- 
mination, and of passing through extra courses in legal history 
and international law. The course may be commenced at six- 
teen, and may be concluded in three years; but is generally 
commenced later and continued longer. <A Licentiate in Laws 
may present himself to the Faculty of Advocates, at Paris or 
elsewhere, as a candidate for a call to the bar. If he obtains 
it, he enters upon his stage, or probation, and becomes an avocat 
stagier. This part of his career corresponds in many respects 
to what we mean by “keeping terms.” The stagier is still 
under discipline, and is not a full avocat until the end of three 
years, after which time he may be inscribed on the tableau, or 
list of practising advocates. The discipline of the stagiers con- 
sists in their obligation to assiduité, which is ascertained by a 
registry of their attendances in court, and at certain confér- 
ences, or moots, which are held once a week under the presidency 
of the Batonnier, or President of the Council of the Faculty, 
assisted by two other members. Though still under discipline, 
the stagier is an advocate, and is allowed, with some exceptions, 
todo whatever a full avocat may do. Indeed, arrangements are 
made for affording him an opportunity of displaying his talents. 
The Conference gives gratuitous legal opinions to the poor; and 
those who distinguish themselves at its debates are nominated 
ex officio as counsel to undefended prisoners. 

If our own system were carried out as it ought to be, by 
means of compulsory examinations, we think it would be the 
better of the two. The length of study required in France is 
such that it must practically exclude from the profession almost 
all persons who are not destined to it from boyhood ; a division of 
authority between the Inns of Court and the Universities, ana- 
logous to the system above described, would scarcely be desira- 
ble; and we are very sceptical as to the advantages of debat- 
ing clubs, under whatever superintendence. When, however, 
we have made allowance for these differences, the comparison 
between French and English legal education is sufficiently mor- 
tifying. We can feel no doubt whatever as to the intrinsic 
soundness of the French practice of enforcing scientific acquaint- 
ance with the principles of law on all persons who are to make 
it their profession. The distinction between trades and profes- 
sions is merely nominal, unless the practitioners of the latter are 
distinguished by the scientific cultivation of the subject-matter 
of their occupation; nor is there any more effectual way of 
preserving a pure system of law, or of reforming a corrupt one, 
than that of taking care that all who are to practise it shall be 
impressed with the fact that it is, or ought to be, a science 
capable of being scientifically taught. To the neglect of this 
principle in England we must mainly attribute the intricacy, 
obscurity, and chicanery of many parts of our own law. 

The status of the avocat, when he has attained his full 
standing, differs much from that of a barrister. In France, 
there are local bars, not only at the seats of each of the twenty- 
seven cours impériales, but at all the other capitals of depart- 
ments, and in many of the towns which possess tribunals of 
first instance. Each of these has its own tableau, its own 
council, and the absolute control over the professional conduct 
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and prospects of its own members. The last part of Mr. 
Jones’s book is occupied by a translation of the rules of eti- 
quette of the bar of Paris, constituting, he enthusiastically 
tells us, the advocate’s “ professional religion.” This document 
consists of 101 rules, collected by M. Mollot, bearing an 
official character. There is a naive solemnity about some of 
them which is amusing to an Englishman. For example, M. 
Mollot tells us there are four “essential and rare qualities— 
probity, disinterestedness, moderation, and independence”— 
whence flow all the proprieties of the bar. Their practice is 
expressly enacted in the 14th article of the ordonnance of the 
20th of November, 1822. Some of the breaches of these car- 
dinal virtues sound very odd. Thus :— 

“ Rue xvi. It is a breach of moderation for an advocate to expose 
himself to scandal or ridicule by seeking to produce an effect in court, by 
means of diving into the depths of pathos, and is sometimes even a dis- 
ciplinary offence.” 

Again, puffing is a breach of probity :— 

“ Ruie vi. Imitating that pretended philosopher of antiquity, who 
announced himself, by placards, as possessing the means of gaining a bad 
cause, would be worse than improbity—it would amount to infamy.” 

Further, the bar is a family; and on “entering its sanc- 
tuary,” we have the following piece of advice :— 

“ RULE Lxxvi. An advocate should never make abuse of his wit to 
turn a brother advocate into derision, still less to persecute him with 
reproach or contempt.” 

The virtue of disinterestedness about fees is inculcated with 
what seems to us rather ostentatious, if not affected, delicacy ; 
and there is something not very pleasing in the jealousy with 
which a variety of occupations are declared to be incompatible 
with that of an advocate, and to justify his omission for the time 
from the ¢ableau. An advocate, for example, may not be 
engaged in commerce; he may not give lessons in Trench, in 
classics, or in mathematics; he may not be professor in a 
school or college; he may not be director or manager of a news- 
paper; nor may he be “the husband of a woman who keeps a 
boarding-school,” if he is “in community of goods” with her. 
Our national love of independence would not submit very 
readily to the government of the French bar. The adminis- 
tration of the professional code is intrusted to a council, which 
in Paris consists of twenty members, and judges without appeal 
all infractions of discipline and all public disregard of morals, 
having the power of suspending or expelling members from the 
order. Thus, the council will take notice of endorsing bills, 
setting up discreditable defences to actions, ‘ speculations in 
buying or selling real property,” and every description of 
agency. More extraordinary still is the assertion of M. Mollot, 
that, “it is hardly necessary to observe, that, should an advocate, 
forgetting himself and his duty, make any attack, whether in 
pleading or writing, on religion, public morals, the laws, or the 
established authorities,” the council would at once “ repress” 
him. There is obviously no limit to such a jurisdiction, except 
the personal good sense of the members of the council. Apart, 
however, from these less pleasing features, there is much in the 
condition of the bar in France which deserves attention. Both in 
civil and criminal business the avocat seems to be far less the 
mere mouthpiece of his client in France than in this country. 
He may be consulted personally without the intervention of an 
attorney; he exchanges briefs with the counsel on the other 
side before the hearing ; and he is, to a certain extent, respon- 
sible for the character of the defence. For example :— 

RULE xxxvul. Giving an opinion according to the statement of the 
client, positis ponendis, is not fulfilling his duty. Counsel should only 
rely on their statement so far as he is himself enabled to verify the docu- 
ments and facts of the case. And 


RULE xxxvut. Ifa cause appears to be bad or unjust, an advocate will 
decline it without hesitation, even though he should have advised thereon 
or accepted it under error; for he would be sure to support it badly, and 
be compromising his oath. ‘‘ When he doubts” as to the morality of the 
case, he should always refuse, otherwise his own may be suspected. 





It must, however, be borne in mind, that there is nothing in 
France answering to our Nisi Prius business; all evidence in 
civil cases being documentary. It may also be worth remarking 
that, in France, the practice of taking fees and not appearing 
at the hearing is expressly forbidden and severely punished. 
Even when one avocat gets another to appear in his place, he 
must return his fees. The same principles obtain to some 
extent in criminal cases. The French do not, as we do, con- 
sider a criminal trial as a struggle between the prosecutor and 
the prisoner, in which the judge has to see fair play ; but an in- 
vestigation by the court. All prosecutions being conducted by 


public officers, the “avocat” never has to appear against the 
prisoner, and he seems to be a sort of extra member of the 
tribunal, charged with the duty of influencing its deliberations 








in the prisoner’s favour. Thus, he does not cross-examine the 
witnesses for the prosecution, and he constantly pleads, not in 
denial of the prisoner’s guilt, but in extenuation of his punish- 
ment. It is possibly upon this principle that every prisoner in 
France is defended by counsel. If he has not retained them, 
they are nominated for him, ex officio; and in cases of impor- 
tance, the most eminent counsel at the bar are often chosen 
for the purpose, and are sometimes compelled, in the execution 
of their duty, to take long journeys at their own expense. 

We have been obliged to confine ourselves to a few of the 
more striking points of this valuable book. We would suggest 
to Mr. Jones the propriety of a somewhat less literal translation. 
He has adopted his course advisedly, but we cannot quite con- 
sent to such words as “reglementary,” or to such idioms as 
“the advocate considered in the spontaneity and intimacy of 
his actions ;’ and, on the other hand, we should have preferred 
the retaining of the French technical names to the translation 
of stage into “probation,” ddtonnier into “ president,” and 
tableau into “table.” Allowing for such slight blemishes as 
these, we have seldom met with a work more instructive or 
more modest. 


——————o_--- ” 
Che Forthcoming Rebolution. 


Tuovcuts or A Sonictror or Tuirty YEARS’ STANDING 
ON THE REGISTRATION OF, TITLES. 


I have watched with great interest all the important Reports 
of Commissioners and Legislative Committees on legal changes 
since Lord Eldon’s Chancery Commission Report of 1826; but, 
by a long interval, there has been none proposing such vast 
changes in legal affairs as the one now before me. The Chan- 
cery and Common Law Commissions, for instance, deal with 
offices and practice only. ‘They propose little more than the 
milliners do when they put forth new fashions in dress. They 
propose the old thing, or something very like it, with only a 
new name. Generically, they leave most things as they were. 
Except a little as to rules of evidence, there is no fundamental 
overturning of old ways proposed. This Report, on the other 
hand, proposes a total overthrow of old principles; a generic 
change in the very essence of our system of Real Property 
Conveyancing. And not only is the change proposed so 
extensive, but, from what I learn of the concurrence of all 
political parties on the subject, it will, at no distant period, be 
unquestionably carried out pretty much after the plan here 
proposed. 

The project has been several times commented on in the 
columns of this paper, and need not be further explained than by 
saying that it places land, for the purpose of sale, and as between 
vendor and purchaser, as nearly as possible in the position of 
stock or railway shares; registering the names of those who 
have powers of sale, and treating them in fucie mundi as absolute 
owners; making a conveyance from them good, as against their 
cestuis que trust, &c., and discharging the purchaser from looking 
to the character of the vendor, or to his right to exercise the 
power of sale which his being on the register-book is to confer 
upon him. A stock-holder is by no means always a stock-owner. 
Near two-thirds of the public funds, on the contrary, are held by 
trustees under settlements or wills; and the object of the plan 
under consideration is to make a register of landholders, or 
rather of legal estate holders, and to say that, as towards the 
world at large, every estate must and shall always have a regis- 
tered somebody, who (if not prevented through a distringas or 
otherwise by his cestuis que trust) may be dealt with by the 
rest of the world as owner. 

“ Just as the feudal law (says the Report) required that the 
freehold should always be filled by one capable of contributing 
to national defence, and performing the duties of a feudal fol- 
lower, so the spirit of commerce now demands that for its pur- 
poses also the fee-simple in land shall always be represented and be 
in the possession of persons capable of fulfilling those new duties 
and offices which the ownership of land in the present state of 
society entails or involves.” 

The Incumbered Estates Court in Ireland has been established 
on this theory ; but perhaps a more practical way of looking at the 
commercial value of the object the projectors of the scheme have in 
view, would be to ask what would be the etfect on the price of 
the funds if the Jaw required a sixty years’ abstract of title to 
funded property to be shown and examined, as is now required 
as to land? In other words, given ordinary consols at 94, 
and pass a law to-morrow requiring all stock held by trustees to be 
dealt with as land and the title to be investigated, and all cestuis 
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que trust to join in transfer, or be otherwise duly barred, would 
those trust consols fetch 73? If not, then seven years’ purchase 
would be struck off the price of all consols under that category ; 
and then, say the projectors, why should not seven (or other equi- 
valent) number of years’ purchase be added to the price of all 
land, if we throw over the present method, and adopt the stock 
principle of title and conveyance? It is really the commercial 
value of the measure that has made the Incumbered Estates 
Act so prized for Ireland, and not at all, in the same degree, the 
anti-absentee object of the Act. The project of granting war- 
ranted titles when required, is in effect one for applying the 
principle of the Incumbered Estates Act to all English lands, 
whether or not under mortgage. The requirement of an incum- 
brance to give operation to that Act is purely absurd. 

The first observation that strikes me on the whole of this 
scheme, and on the Report generally, is, that the scheme, good 
or bad, has peculiarly a purse and client origin. It is a scheme 
peculiarly emanating from considerations (perhaps mistaken) of 
what the landowner can get by achange. It is impossible to 
look at any one of the ponderous volumes of Commissioners’ 
Reports since 1826, and not to see that this vital consideration has 
been almost altogether out of view in them. The first question 
that occurs to a solicitor is, How comes it here? A compari- 
son of the money spent and time taken, under various conflicting 
legal systems, is the true experimentum crucis in all inquiries as 
to methods and procedure. Good or bad law, in the judge- 
ment, it is well known, is of far less commercial value than 
quick and cheap decision. The value of all property is dete- 
riorated far more by bad procedure thanby blundering judges. 
Legally considered, Eldons may be the best judges, but, commer- 
cially, they are the worst imaginable. How, then, is it that we 
find, for the first time almost, these tests of merit throughout 
this report ? Because the keepers of the client’s purse—the soli- 
citors—have been at the bottom of the whole affair. One or 
two solicitors seem to have been the projectors of the details. 
Indeed the paper of one of them, in the appendix, gives a far 
more lucid and comprehensive notion of the whole scheme, in a 
few pages, than the report itself does in half a hundred. But 
the real authors of the scheme (whether they know it or not) 
I should say, are the body of solicitors, and, perhaps, I may say, 
the council of the Law Institution. I dare say that august body 
will disclaim it vehemently, but it is the truth all the same. These 
parties opposed the old Government bills for registering deeds in 
extenso, and, at the same time, leaving the rules as to equi- 
table interests, &c., as they exist now, their opposition being 
on grounds which inevitably lead to one of two conclusions— 
viz., that there can be no land register at all, or that it must 
be such a one as is here proposed. They showed that to regis- 
ter all documents affecting a title in extenso, and to make each 
and all these registered documents evermore a part of the title, 
would be so to incumber, and over-lay, and smother real pro- 
perty, that the project would be ruinous to the owners. The 
conclusion the landowners came to, and which led them* to 
advise the Crown to issue this commission, was inevitable. 
“Why then,” said they, “should we trouble ourselves with 
clearing up the title to all equities when we sell land, any more 
than when we sell stock ?” 

This scheme, truly great for good or for mischief, is therefore 
entirely the production of solicitors, and has entirely had 
its rise in considerations peculiarly emanating from the custody of 
the client’s purse and pecuniary interests. The scheme at present 
is not of compulsory application. If it prove bad on trial, it 
will die a death of inanition. If put on compulsorily, it 
will either play the devil with the landowners, or it will certainly 
raise the marketable value of every landed estate five or six, or 
possibly eight or ten years’ purchase; and whichever it does, 
the solicitors who devised it mast have the blame or praise. 

A few somewhat small observations, mostly of detail, have 
occurred to me on the report. The phrase “Registration of 
Title” is not a good phrase; nor is “the Registration of 
Ownership.” As above observed, the word owner is not co- 
relative as to land, with holder as to stock or shares. The 
thing really proposed to be registered is the possession of powers 
of sale. Much of difficulty in the public comprehension of this 
project will arise, I think, from inattention to the above dis- 
tinction. 

The Report proposes (what would be very valuable as to stock) 
a power to parties to register titles in two or more names, with 
a note in the book that there is to be no survivorship as be- 
tween the registered owners. We solicitors often open deposit 





* The House of Commons Committee which advised this commission 
was very much a landowners’ committee. 





accounts on this basis; and it would afford an almost absolute 
protection against frauds in trustees if it could be adopted as to 
stock. There seems, however, a little confusion in the Report 
on this point, as it elsewhere proposes to prohibit tenancies in 
common in registered ownerships (see ss. 66 and 81). 

The registration, by a separate register, of incumbrances, seems 
to me open to the greatest question. If such a registration is 
really necessary, then, I think, the whole scheme will fail. The 
distinction between legal and equitable rights is one existing 
in the very nature of things, and not to be ignored without the 
utmost mischief. Courts of law look at rights as between two 
adverse claimants of the same thing, and these rights are all that 
signifies for purposes of market overt. The present scheme, in its 
general outline, proceeds on this distinction. It is to register legal 
ownerships only, and to discard equitable ones. A first mort- 
gage is a legal transfer, and could be registered as such. All 
subsequent ones are equitable only, and are not more entitled 
to registry, and less require the protection of a registry, than all 
the equitable rights of cestuis que trust. The law allowing 
mortgages of ships to be registered will, I think, be found to be 
a mischievous one. It gives rise to endless litigation, 
all of which would have been saved if the mortgage had to the 
world been an out and out sale. As long as other equities in 
ships were prohibited by Act of Parliament, this one exception 
was necessary. Now it is, I conceive, only mischievous. It 
seems to me that the view of the Commissioners in the 73rd 
paragraph of the Report, prohibiting equities arising out of notice, 
are open to grave question, on the same grounds as have led to 
the re-establishment of equitable doctrines in the shipping law. 

The index part of the affair seems to me the least considered, 
or perhaps it may be the most obscurely expressed, part of the 
Report. The object is, that, with reference to every or any 
piece of land, the state shall possess a book showing who may 
sell it, or answer (as the Report says) for its feudal duties. 
Given the piece of land, who is the registered owner? If this 
is the question; the land, with its metes and bounds, must be 
the basis of all indexes, and not names of men. The land, too, 
is permanent, and the owners perishable and transitory. 

I strongly agree with the Commissioners, that the registrar 
must be a ministerial officer only, and not judicial. 

“We agree (they say) in an observation contained in the 
evidence before us, that there is no feeling more strongly rooted 
in the public mind than dislike of official interference with their 
private affairs; and any system must be considered practically 
impossible, however theoretically perfect, which would render 
the approval or sanction of a registrar necessary for the comple- 
tion of transfers, or would give him any discretionary power to 
prevent them.” 

This remark bears on the question of registering equitable 
interests. Nothing is more objectionable than that the state 
should undertake to regulate, or manage, or be the active bailiff 
or trustee of parties as to private rights created inter se. Land 
is, in a sense, like air; a thing which every one born into the 
world must have certain rights in, or he cannot exist. He must 
have ground for his mother to lie down on, and himself to put 
his legs upon. Space is a condition of all life. Land is not 
like an article made by the hand of man, and having no exist- 
ence but by his effort; but it is a common property, 
given in great part to private individuals, that it may 
be protected and fenced and cultivated. The public 
need requires such cultivation, and sometimes, as for public 
works, its resumption by the public, on equitable terms. 
The public may well, therefore, require, and the owner well 
desire, that, as between the owner and the public, some feudal 
owner shall be on the register—on what I may call the great 
court-roll of the state. But as between this owner and his wife, 
or his children or creditors, it seems to me contrary to the first 
principles of good legislation that the public should interfere, 
otherwise than by serving a mere notice or caveat. We might 
as well appoint a public board the universal trustee, or hand 
that office for all the kingdom over to the official assignees in 
bankruptcy, who I do not doubt have often held conclaves how 
they could capture such a prize. Indeed, when the Legislature 
last session gave them a right to wind up the affairs of com- 
panies who have no creditors, it did really do in part what I 
am deprecating as a false and mischievous interference by the 
state in what parties should be required to do for themselves. 
Two more points occur to me. The Commissioners consider 
that their scheme will not “make equitable or secondary 
estates more marketable than they now are.” But surely if it 
answers at all, it will. Suppose real property conveyancing 
law applied to-morrow to stock, what would be the depreciation 
in the value of reversionary interests in stock ? 
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The Commissioners say—‘It has been well said that the 
greatest condemnation of the existing system of lending money 
on land is the reluctance which bankers, the natural traders in 
loans, have to lend on mortgage or judgment. The security 
which they refuse, careless trustees, ignorant people who have 
savings, and widows and others who have some small provi- 
sion, are advised to accept, and in this way the whole risk of 
bad security is thrown on the classes least able to bear it.” This 
is surely fallacious. The rule as to what are proper banking 
securities turns on the shortness of the time in which the secu- 
rities are self-converting, and for which the loans are contracted. 
Bankers are not the proper persons to lend on mortgage. In- 
surance offices are. 

In conclusion, that never-ending fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili principle indicated in the now every-day proposal to apply 
the scheme to Ireland first, is rather laughable. I should have 
said, apply it to Middlesex or Yorkshire first ; and turn an 
execrable registry into one which a little experience will deter- 
mine either super-excellent or ruinous. Experience is the true 
analyst. And the Commissioners’ plan is, in one respect, most 
wise—viz., that it does not compel any one to adopt it, but 
leaves its use for the present entirely at each man’s option. 
Open new roads without closing the old, is the cardinal rule in 
all wise reforms of procedure. 

Finally, I would add that I believe the scheme will answer; 
and if it does, it will be one of the greatest measures which ever 
were taken for legal improvement. 


& 
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Parliamentary Practice on Private Bills. 





(Continued from p. 338.) 

The prospectus of a new company is one of the first things 
which demands the attention of promoters of private bills. The 
same kind of details have to be collected for all works of any 
magnitude—such as railways, docks, harbours, and other works 
of a similar nature; and as the undertakings of joint-stock 
companies are looked on now rather as an opportunity for 
investment than as an excuse for speculation, the prospectus 
ought to be based on a fair calculation of probable traffic or 
commerce, as the case may be, and, in fact, as an indication of 
the policy of the promoters, and the grounds upon which their 
claim for public support is founded. 

Every abuse is sure to be the means, directly or indirectly, of 
doing some good; and so with prospectuses. Those who had 
experience of the visionary absurdities—for they deserve no 
better name—which were issued during the speculating mania, 
will r ber that sch which were put forth by bond fide 
companies frequently fell to the ground in consequence of the 
mistrust which had arisen, generally owing to the trash which 
appeared in the columns of the papers for the sole purpose of 
catching dupes. Now, however, a prospectus is a very different 
thing. It should be as concise as possible, and state in the 
plainest language the main features of the proposed under- 
taking—the wants of the district through which the works will 
pass, or in which they will be made; the amount of traffic or 
merchandise which will probably arise or be diverted into the 
new district, and any other striking points which will catch the 
eye, and also bear the scrutiny of men of business. 

It is of great importance, in all cases where a new district is 
to be accommodated, or where the resources of any locality are 
to be developed by means of a new railway, or other scheme, to 
annex to the prospectus a small coloured map, showing the 
advantages to be afforded by the projected undertaking. Inde- 
pendently of honesty of purpose—which, of course, should 
regulate the preparation of all advertisements in the nature of 
prospectuses—it must be born in mind that it is all important 
that great accuracy should prevail, as no more dangerous 
weapon can be put into the hands of an adversary than a pro- 
spectus which may be pulled to pieces in the committee-room. 
Subscribers are easily led by the features which matters assume 
before a select committee; and it not unfrequently happens that 
a few faint-hearted subscribers may prove a great clog to pro- 
ceedings on the very eve of success—more particularly, as in 
the event of the opponents disproving some of the facts of the 
prospectus, they may imagine that a mistake, which has arisen 
from inadvertence, is really a fraud. 

The form of the prospectus is usually the same. It generally 
commences with the title of the company, the amount of 
capital, names of the directors, solicitors, bankers, brokers, and 
secretary. It should be published in the leading London and 





local newspapers, together with the form of application for 








shares, This being done, the company may be considered as 
fairly started; and unless some unexpected obstacle occurs 
which nips the thing in the bud, the promoters will be justified 
in taking the preliminary steps towards obtaining an Act of 
Parliament. 

It may, however, be observed, before quitting the subject of 
the prospectus, that a very good mode has latterly been adopted 
of testing the bona fides of applicants for shares—which is, 
inserting a proviso in the prospectus that no applications for 
shares will be noticed by the directors unless accompanied with 
a cheque for one or two pounds (as the case may be) per share 
as a deposit on making the application. This preliminary 
deposit, of course, is returned immediately in the event of the 
shares being refused ; but, if they are granted, it goes towards the 
deposit on the allotment. The application for the shares may 
be made even stronger than this, and contain an undertaking 
on the part of the applicant to forfeit the preliminary deposit 
in toto, in the event of the allottee not paying the full deposit 
on the shares allotted, and signing the deed of settlement or 
subscription contract. This has been found in practice to do 
away, in a great measure, with the swindling which occurred 
in 1845, when men of straw procured allotments, and sold 
their letters on the Stock Exchange. 

Assuming, therefore, that the prospectuses are published, and 
that the new scheme embraces objects which come within the 
scope of second-class bills, three separate branches of the preli- 
minary proceedings require the immediate attention of the 
solicitor—viz., the plans and sections, book of reference, and 
parliamentary notices. The main points of the notices and book 
of reference are so entirely dependent on the plans, that it will 
be better to speak first of the preparation of the plans and 
sections. 

A new practice has been introduced within the last few years 
by which it becomes necessary to prepare and deposit plans and 
books of reference, in all cases where lands and houses are 
required to be taken compulsorily, under the powers of first- 
class bills; so that, with the exception of the preparation of the 
section, which is purely the engineer’s work, the same work has 
to be done in respect of all bills where lands and houses are 
required to be taken compulsorily. 

The nature of the works having been once settled, the plan 
does not come immediately under the solicitor’s notice, in the 
first instance, unless points are submitted to him by the engi- 
neer, until it is put into his hands for the purpose of takiag the 
reference. Parliamentary engineers, under which name all, or 
almost all, London engineers of any importance are included, 
are fully acquainted with the details required by the standing 
orders of Parliament; but should any new order be passed in 
either House of Parliament, which affects the preparation of 
the engineering documents, the attention of the engineer should 
be immediately called to it. In order to relieve himself of all 
responsibility, it is not a bad plan for the solicitor to prepare 
and keep revised, from time to time, instructions to engineers 
and reference takers, as regards the preparation of parliamentary 
deposits. 

It may here be stated, once for all, that where the reader is 
referred to any standing order, the reference will be indicated 
by brackets thus [H. C. 62] [H. L. 170]—these abbreviations 
being “House of Commons Standing Order, 62;” “ House of 
Lords Standing Order, 170;” and when the practice in both 
Houses is similar, one reference only will be given. * 

It will always be found better to have the plans prepared on 
a scale not less than a quarter of an inch to every hundred feet, 
as, in all cases where plans are on a less scale than the last 
named [H. C. 43], it involves the necessity of making separate 
plans of all buildings, yards, court yards, or lands within the 
curtilage of any building, or any ground cultivated as a g 
either in the line of the proposed works, or included within the 
limits of deviation. 

The plan must, in any event, be on a scale of not less than 
four inches to a mile, and must describe the lands intended to 
be taken ; and, in case of bills of the second-class, must also 
describe the line and situation of the whole work (no alternative 
line or work being in any case permitted), and the lands in or 
through which it is to be made, maintained, varied, extended, 
or enlarged, or through which any communication to or 
from the work shall be made. 

The plan must describe [H. C. 44] all brooks or streams 
which are intended to be diverted into any cut, canal, reservoir, 
aqueduct, or navigation, or into any variation, extension, or 
enlargement thereof; and in the case of railways, the 
distances measured from one of the termini must be marked on 
the plan in miles and furlongs, and a memorandum of the radius 
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of every curve not exceeding one mile in length must be noted 
in furlongs and chains [H. C. 45]; and when tunnelling, as a 
substitute for open cutting, is intended, it must be marked 
by a dotted line on the plan. The only other point for imme- 
diate notice on the plan is the diversion of roads [H. C.46]. It 
is necessary to mark upon the plan any diversion, widening 
or narrowing of any turnpike road, public carriage road, navi- 
gable river, canal, or railway. 

The plan for a first-class bill differs from that of a second- 
class bill, inasmuch as it is simply required to be a ground plan 
of the space intended to be occupied, and the proposed works— 
such as a market, house, church, or other building—need not 
be shown in the same way as the line of works is required to be 
shown on the plan of a second-class bill. 

The model of a plan and section are annexed to the standing 
orders of the House of Commons, and contain all the particulars 
necessary for the guidance of the engineers ; but there are some 
points connected with the section to which it will be as 
well to call attention here [H. C. 48]. In the first place, the 
section must be drawn to the same scale as the plan, and to a 
vertical scale of not less than one inch to every hundred feet, and 
must show the surface of the ground marked on the plan, the 
intended level of the proposed work, and the height of every 
embankment, and depth of every cutting. 

A datum horizontal line, which shall be the same throughout 
the whole of the work, or any branch thereof respectively, 
must be referred to some fixed point, stated in writing 
on the section, near some portion of such work; and in 
the case of any canal, cut, navigation, turnpike or other 
carriage road, or railway, near either of the termini. The 
datum line is simply an imaginary line by which the levels 
of the work can be tested. The only difficulty, or rather pre- 
caution, in fixing the datum point, is to be sure that there is 
nothing ambiguous in the description—for instance, a datum 
point described as 200 feet below the Weigh Bridge, in the town 
of Blank, would be bad, as the Weigh Bridge is a moveable 
thing; but 200 feet below the easternmost corner of the upper 
sill of the Weigh Bridge would be good. The datum point 
must be fixed and immoveable, and be so clearly defined that any 
one going on the ground with a copy of the plan and section 
would be able infallibly to pitch upon the precise spot with 
ordinary care. When it is possible, it is always well to refer to 
some fixed point in any known public building or thoroughfare 
—such as 200 feet below the key-stone of the centre arch of 
a public bridge, or the top of the lowest step of the principal 
entrance to the county gaol in Queen-street, Exeter. 

In all bills for improving the navigation of rivers, the section 
must specify the level of both banks of the river; and if any 
alteration is intended therein, it must describe the same by feet, 
inches, and decimal parts of a foot [H. C. 49]. 

There are various special provisions as regards sections for a 
railway [H. C. 49 to 55 inclusive]. In every section for a 
railway, the line of rail marked thereon must correspond with 
the upper surface of the rails. The distances must be marked 
in miles and furlongs corresponding with those on the plan. 
The vertical measure from the datum line must be marked in 
feet and inches and decimal parts of a foot at each change of 
gradients, and the rate of inclination between each change of 
gradient must also be shown. ‘The height of the railway 
over, or depth under, all turnpike or public carriage roads, 
navigable rivers, canals, and railways, and the height and 
space of all bridges and viaducts, must be marked in figures 
at every crossing. All level crossings of turnpike or public 
carriage roads, or railways must be marked: it must be also 
stated whether the level will be unaltered. If the water level 
of any canal, or the level of any turnpike, or public carriage 
road, or railway is intended to be altered, the extent of altera- 
tion must be stated on the section, and numbered ; and cross 
sections numbered to correspond with that marked on the 
section must be prepared to a horizontal scale not less than one 
inch to every 330 feet, and to a vertical scale of not less than one 
inch to every forty feet. These cross sections must show by figures 
the present and intended rates of inclination of such roads and 
railways, as well as the present surface thereof, and the intended 
surface when altered. A cross section is also required when any 
public carriage road is crossed on the level These cross 


sections must extend for two hundred yards on each side of the 
centre line of railway. 

The height of embankments and depths of cutting exceeding 
five feet, and the extreme height over or depth under the surface of 
the ground, must be marked in figures upon the section ; and if 
any bridge or viaduct of more than three arches intervenes inany 
embankment, or if any tunnel intervenes in any cutting, the 


extreme height or depth must be, in each instance, marked in 
figures. And, lastly, when tunnelling as a substitute for open 
cutting, or a viaduct as a substitute for an embankment, is 
intended, it must be marked on the section. 

The foregoing details principally affect the engineer; but still 
it is the solicitor’s duty to see to the general accuracy of the 
plans and sections—such as, the parish boundary being rightly 
delineated on the plans; that no public carriage roads are 
omitted ; that the datum point is sufficient; and, in fact, that 
all the requirements of the standing orders are complied with. 
For accuracy of measurements, and all matters of that kind, he 
is, of course, dependent on the engineer; but, as will appear in 
the next paper, the solicitor is obliged to make himself so inti- 
mately acquainted with every yard of the ground proposed to 
be taken, that such a serious omission as the non-insertion of a 
cross section of a public road, or any other glaring mistake of a 





similar nature, would fall very heavily on his shoulders. 
In the next paper it is proposed to treat of the book of refer- 
ence, andthe preparation and service of the parliamentary notices. 


(To be continued.) 
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Swift v. Swift (ditto) 

Vincent v, Spicer (Fur. conson. and 
summons to vary certificate) 

Dixon v. Dixon (Motion for decree) 

Cattlow v. Daniel (ditto) 

Rowland v. Brewer (Fur. conson.) 

Randall v. Daniell (Motion for dec.) 

Freeman v, Stokes (Fur. conson.) 

apoyo ‘ Orton (Cause) 

n re Sarah Yeomans 
Yeomans v, Haynes \ (Fur, con.) 
Longstaff v. Barker (Cause) 
Gascoyne v. Ellis (Mtn. for dec.) 
Cowlishaw v. Hardy (Fur. conson.) 
Bridges v. Longman (Fur. conson. & 

2 summonses 
mpeg v. Woodyard (Claim) 

n re Moore 
Moore v. Moore (Fur. conson-) 
Cotesworth v. M‘Gachen (M. for D). 
Marriott v. Reynolds (ditto) 
Sherwood v. Grice (Fur. conson.) 
Baldwin v. Cronin (Mtn. for dec.) 
Anderson v. Anderson (ditto) 
Tugwell v. Seott (Cause) 
psig v. Hawksworth (ditto) 

n re Judson 
Wentworth v. Westrop| (Fur, con.) 
Priestman v. Tindall (Fur. conson. 

and summons) 
In re Graham, deceased) (Fur. 
Graham v. Graham J conson.) 
Close v. Gordon (Fur. conson.) 
Moor v. Abbott (Motion for decree) 
Collett v. Dixon (ditto) 
Winkworth v, Winkworth (ditto) 
Dempster v. Graham (ditto) 
Lacy v. Read (ditto) 
Attorney-Gen. v. Holmes (Fur. con.) 
Ridley v. Tiplady (ditto) 
Owens v. Kirby (Motion for decree) 
Attorney-Gen. v. Hall (Fur. conson.) 
Page v. Page (Cause) 
In re Hale 
Webster v. O'Connor (Fur. con. 
Benson v. Pocklington (Motion. for 
Decree) 
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LORDS JUSTICES. 
Appeals, 


Pain v. Coombs 
Agnew v. Pope 
Perkins v. Green 

In re Green 

Green v. Green 
Emmott v. Emmott (2) 


Lanham v. Pirie 

Jones v. Farrell 

Jones v. Pitt 

Stephens v. Stephens 
University of London v. Yarrow 


Causes, &c. 
Smith v. Lakeman (F. C.)(April 16th) | Smith v. Durrant (Mtn. for decree) 





VICE-CHANCELLOR SIR R. T. KINDERSLEY. 
Causes, dc. 


Saunders v. Saunders (Cause) 
Lambert v. Maynard (Fur. conson.) 
Harcourt v. Harcourt (Mtn. for Dec.) 
Wakeford v. Warman (ditto) 
Strangways aa oe (Claim) 
Andrews v. Pug! 

Andrews v. Sturgis (Fur. con.) 
Wentworth v. Chevell (F. D. & ests.) 
Hurst v. Gregory (Special case) 
Shepherd v. Shepherd (Mtn. for dec.) 
Ewart v. Williams) (Exceptions to 
Williams v. Ewart) Master’sreport) 
Cannock v. Jauncey (Cause) 
Cannock v. Higgins (Mtn. for dec.) 
Dawes v. Barnes (Cause) 

Browne v. Paull (4) (F. D. & costs) 
Seed v. Lee (Cause) 

Maddy v. Hale (Fur. conson.) 
Siddon v. Litchfield (Mtn. for dec.) 
Sharples v. Marsh (3) (F. con., Sh.) 
In re Howell 
Howell v. Sharpe 
Howell v. Roberts 
Hakewill v. White (ditto) 

Marke v. Marke (Cause) 

Easthope v. Henderson (Fur. con.) 
Phipps v. Child (Cause) 

Bull v. Robertson (ditto) 
Appleyard v. Walker (ditto: 

Miller ». Drummond (Mtn. for dec.) 
Gibbs v. Ecles (ditto) 


(Fur. conson.) 





Owen v. Shepherd (Fur. conson.) 

Jamison v. M‘Kenzie (Mtn. for dec.) 

Clayton v. Newport (Fur. conson.) 

Parr v. Lovegrove (Mtn. for dec.) 

Turner v. Goodrick (Fur. conson.) 

Larner v. Larner (Mtn. for dec.) 

Barnes v. Taylor (Cause) 

Pennant v. Pennant (5) (Fur. con.) 

Pugh v. King (Exceptions to Mas- 
ter's report) 

Wilkinson v. East pened 

Wood v. Hookway (Cause 

Gregory v. Pilkington o (Further 
directions and costs) 

Stanton v. Kersey (ditto) 

Martin v. Martin (ditto) 

Lamb v. Lamb (Mtn. for decree) 

Atkinson v. Kelly (ditto) 

Snewing v. Dutton (Cause) 

Varden v. Varden (ditto) 

Peacock v. Shrubb (Fur. conson.) 

Sibley v. Minton (Mtn. for decree) 

Wade v. Ward (Claim) 

Wilton v. Hill (Further conson.) 

Potter v. Wallace (Cause) 

Tunally v. Roch (Fur. conson.) 

Collingwood v. Row (M. for D., Sh.) 

Garner v. Briggs (Cause) 

Barkworth v. Young (Motion for 
decree) 

Barton v. Weekes (ditto, Sh.) 


VICE-CHANCELLOR SIR JOHN STUART. 
Causes, &c. 


Dean v. Hall (6) (Fur. dirs. & costs) 
Booth v. Coulton (Fur. conson.) 
Robson v. Earl of Devon (Cause) 
Pattrick v. Eastern Union Railway 
Company (Motion for decree) 
bh ara ‘amet (Cause) 
olden v. Holden 
Hill v. Dolphin } (ditto) 

Price v. Watson (Motion for decree) 
The Newry and Enniskillen Railway 
Company v. Spackman (Cause) 

Vint v. Padget (ditto) 
Richardson v. Chapman (ditto) 
Tollemache v. Dendy (ditto) 
Lawrance v. Galsworthy (ditto) 
Ford v. Heeley (Motion for decree) 
Booth v. sme. (3) (Fur. conson.) 
Grote v. Bury (Cause) 
Moses v. Baylis gg for decree) 
Hes v. King (ditto 

st, v. Scan (ditto) 
— v. Cullimore (Cause) 
Parmiter v. Parmiter (ditto) 
Miles v. Whitmarsh (Mtn. for dec.) 


(short) 
Cofield v. Pollard (ditto) (short) 
Wright v. Sandars (Cause) 
Harland v. Cass (Mtn. for decree) 
Burdon v, Burdon (ditto) 


Spong ». Straight (ditto) 

Inre Nash | (Fur. conson. from 
Roche v. Hands chambers 
Nelson v. Booth (Mtn. for decree) 
Turner v. Hopkins (Cause) 

Rogers v. Birkhead (Mtn. for dec.) 





Minett v. Goodale (Claim) 

Barnes v. Jay (Fur. dirs. & costs) 

Napper v. Dendy (F. cons. & smns.) 

Barclay v. Pead (Mtn. for decree) 

Parmenter v. Campbell (Cause) 

Field v. Field (ditto) 

Jones v. Williams (Fur. cons. from 
chambers) 

Williams v. Sturgis (ditto) 

Williams v. Jones (ditto) 

South v. Searle (Fur. conson.) 

Webster v. Webster (Cause) 

Prudence v. Sutton (Mtn. for dec.) 

Manning v. Purcell (Re-hearing) 

Inman v. Davison (Fur. conson.) 

ae v. — (M. for dec.) (Sh.) 
ju e v. Crowe 

Bullocke v. Armiger \ (Cause) 

Jewson v. Edwards (Fur. conson.) 

Waters v. Waters (ditto) 

Hodson v. Roberts (Mtn. for dec.) 

Halliley v. Henderson (ditto) 

Griffin v. Watts (ditto) 

Simpson v, Wood (ditto) 

Fall v. Elkins (Fur. conson.) 

Glenton v. Hewison (Mtn. for dec.) 

Tanner v. Barton (ditto) 

Denton v. Stansfield (Fur. conson.) 

Stansfield v. Denton (ditto) 

Hay v. Ker (ditto) 

Brumfit v. Morton (Mtn. for dec.) 

Edwards v. Foster (ditto) 

Scott v. Mayor, &c., of Liverpool (C.) 

Gooch v. Slater (ditto) 

Forsyth v. Inglis (ditto) 

Hartley v. Whorlay (Mtn. for dec.) 

Jesse v. Bennett (ditto) 





VICE-CHANCELLOR SIR WILLIAM P. WOOD. 
Causes, &c. 


Score v. Score (Cause pt. hd.) 

Wythes v. Labouchere (Exns. to 
joint answer 

Wythesv. Labouchere (Exns. toans.) 

De la Rue v. Dickinson (ditto) 

Willoughby v. Chamberlaine (Dem.) 

Clarke v. Ronald (Cause) 

Janes v. Page (ditto) 

Mingay v. Page (ditto) 

Manby v. Bewicke (ditto) 

Harria v. Combe (Mtn. for decree) 





The Marchioness of Londonderry v. 
Bramwell (ditto) 

Monypenny v. Monypenny (F. cons.) 

Farebrother v. Arkell (Cause pt. hd.) 

Bennettv. Adamson (do.)(April28th) 

Rowley v. Unwin (Fur. conson.) 

Hicks v. Hastings (Cause) 

Hicks v. Hill (ditto) 

Roberts bd a (Mtn. for dec.) 
(April 21 

Nairne v. Featherston (Cause) - 


Featherston v. Featherston (ditto) 

Ferris v. Goodburn (ditto) 

Childers v. Childers (Mtn. for dec.) 

Taylor v. Hopkins (Cause) 

Marsh v. Marsh (3) (Fur. conson.) 

Fowler v. Pierce (Mtn. for decree) 

Foster v. Foster (ditto) 

Cox v. Bruton (Cause) 

Bairstow v. Heywood (Mtn. for dec.) 

Cramp v. Playfoot (ditto) 

Hounsell v. Edwards (Cause) 

Pinnock v. Bayley (ditto) 

Thomas v. Thomas (Fur. conson.) 

Attorney-Gen. v. Faa (Mtn. for dec.) 

Chalmers v. Gordon (fur. conson.) 

Blagrave v. Routh (ditto) 

Mumford v. Little (Mtn. for decree) 

Bosville v. Lord Middleton (ditto) 

White v. M‘Cullock (Cause) 

Rigg v. Rigg (Motion for decree) 

Johnson #. Coleman (Cause) 

Biggenden rv. Kennett (F. conson.) 

Grant v, Mills (Cause) 

Coombs v. Baker (Fur. conson.) 

Leedham v. Chawner (Mtn. for dec.) 

Tuer v. Gregory (ditto) 

Joel v. Mills (Motion for decree) 

The Official Manager of the Royal 
Bank of Australia v. Connell (C.) 

Stansfeld v. Williams (ditto) 

Haberdashers’ Co. v. Isaac (ditto) 





Amiss v. Hall (Fur. conson.) 


Tovell v. Eastern Union Railway 
Company (Motion for decree) 

Pollard v. Wilson (ditto) 

Matthews v. Amlott (Fur. conson.) 

The Co. of Proprietors of the Lea- 
minster Canal Navigation v. The 
Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway 
Company (Motion for decree) 

Dale v. Atkinson (Special case) 

Browne v. The London Necropolis & 
National Mausoleum Co. (M. for D.) 

Bolden v. Ricoly (Cause) 

Webb v. Hewett (Motion for decree) 

Fasana v. Riceucci (Fur. conson.) 

Cumming v. Allen (ditto) 

Thomas v. Thomas (ditto) 

Wright v. Lamb (ditto) 

Ekins v. Morris (Cause) 

Parker v. Phillips (Fur. conson.) 

Langdale v. Whitfield (M. for dec.) 

Couchman v. Dennett (Fur. cons.) 

Poulton v. Smith (M. for dec.) (Sh.) 

Rushout v. Turner (ditto) 

Thornton v. Stevenson (Cause) 

Startin v. Packover (Cause) 

Carey v. Carey (Fur. conson.) 

Cockram v. Rogers (Cause) 

Cockram v. Rogers (ditto) 

Dugdale v. Robertson (M. for dec.) 

Baker v. Armitage (ditto) 

Payne v. Batley (ditto) 





Erchequer 


Chamber. 


SITTINGS IN ERROR. 
The Court will take errors from the Court of Queen’s Bench on Thurs- 


day April 30, and Friday May 1. 


~ Errors from the Common Pleas will be taken on Saturday and Monday 


May 9 and 11. 
ae from the Exchequer of Pleas on Tuesday and Wednesday May 
12 and 1 se 
oe 








Births, Plarriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 


BELL—On April 13, at Fron Deg, Conway, North Wales, the wife of 
John D. Bell, Esq., barrister-at-law, of a son. 

BELLASIS—On April 15, at Northwood-house, St. John’s-wood, the wife 
of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, of a daughter. 

DURANT—On April 13, at3 Po priya no New Windsor, the wife of 
B. C. Durant, Esq., solicitor, of a daught 

RAWLINGS—On April 11, at Romford, the wife of Charles J. Rawlings, 
Esq., solicitor, of a daughter. 

WHITE—On April 11, at Urehfont, near Devizes, the wife of H. B. 
White, Esq., solicitor, Pewsey, Wilts, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


BRADLEY—CHITTY—On Mar. 14, at St. Thomas's Cathedral, Bombay, 
by the Rev. W. R. Fletcher, MA, Senior Chaplain, William Henry 
Bradley, Esq., Surgeon 2nd Regt. Cavalry Hydrabad Contingent, to 
Josephine, third and youngest daughter of the late Joseph Chitty, jun., 
Esq., of the Middle Temple. 

CONNOR—JONES—On Feb. 26, at Clifton Church, by the Rev. F. T. 
Hill, James Nenon Brislington, the only son of the late Nenon Alex- 
ander Connor, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate of the Island of Jamaica, 
formerly Capt. of H.M.'s 71st Regt., to Eliza, ‘eldest surviving daughter 
of J. A. Jones, Esq., solicitor, of Westbury College, Westbury-on-Trim, 
Gloucestershire. 

DEWAR—HARRISON— On April 14, at Newton Purcell Church, by the 
Rev. John Meade, rector, William W emyss Methven Dewar, Esq., 
youngest son of the late ‘sir James Dewar, K.C.B., Chief Justice of 
Bombay, to Augusta, youngest daughter of Mr. John and Lady Louisa 
Slater Harrison, of Shelswell-park, Oxon. 

KENNEY—STEWART—On April 14, at Paris, at the Chapel of the British 
Embassy, by the Rev. H. Swale, M.A., Charles Lamb Kenney, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Rosa, third daughter of Mrs. 
Stewart, formerly of Baker-street. 

LOWNDES—BYRTH—On April 14, at the Parish Church of Wallasey, 
by the Rev. Stewart Byrth, B.A., assisted by the Rev. Frederick Hag- 
gitt, M.A., rector of the parish, Richard, son of the late William 
Lowndes, Esq., Judge of the Liverpool County Court, to Anne Stewart, 
third daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Byrth, D.D., F.S.A., rector of 


Wallasey. 

MOON—PACY. —On April 15, at St. Michael's Church, Aigburth, Liver- 
pool, by the Rev. Richard Watson, Vice-President of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, assisted by the Rev. W. D. Lamb, incumbent of Cobridge, 
Robert Moon, Fellow of Queen's College, “Cambridge, barrister-at- 
law, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of the late Robert Pacy, Esq., of 
Rio de Janeiro and Liverpool. 


DEATHS. 


*BUSIGNY—On April 11, at Bury St. Edmunds, Selina Sarah, relict of 


William Busigny, Esq., ‘solicitor, late of Stockbridge, Hants. 

— a April 3, Isaline Margaretta, second daughter of Abraham 
Cann, Esq., of Nottingham, solicitor, in the 9th year of her age. 

CARLISLE—On April 10, at Hastings, William, eldest son of William 
Thomas Carlisle, Esq., of Lincoln's-inn, aged 7. 

DARKE—On April 2, at his residence, near Penzance, Thomas Darke, 
Esq., of the firm of Rodd, Darke, and Cornish, solicitors, after a most 
painful illness, aged 43, 
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FOX—On Mar. 27, at his residence, near Rugby, John Fox, Esq., late of 
Nottingham, solicitor, and of Wiverton-hall, Notts, aged 56 years. 

LONG—On April 11, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, John Frederick, youngest 
son of William Long, Esq., of Croydon and Clifford's-inn, solicitor, in 
his 20th year. 

VOULES—On April 14, at Castle-hill, Windsor, after a few days’ illness, 
of rheumatic fever, Georgina Louisa, youngest daughter of Chas. 
Stuart Voules, Esq., solicitor, aged 15. 


a 


Unclaimed Stock in the Bank of England. 


The Amount of Stock heretofore standing in the following Names will be 
transferred to the Parties claiming the same, unless other Claimants 
appear within Three Months :— 


ALEXANDER, RicHArD Hayrwarp, Corsham, Wiltshire, Esq., £600 Re- 
duced.—Claimed by Mary ALEXANDER, widow, Rev. WILLIAM COLES 
Bennett, & CHARLES SARGENT, executors. 

Bayrorp, Joun, Doctors’-commons, Esq., £862: 3: 5 Consols.—Claimed 
by JAMES HESELTINE BayForp, surviving acting executor. 

DeLves, WILLIAM, Gower-st., Middlesex, Gent., £2,538: 7: 7 Consols, & 
WitiiAM Detves, Exeter, Esq., £692: 16: 6 Reduced.—Claimed by 
Wituram DELvEs, 

Srarrorp, Jonn Warp, Sidcup, Kent, Gent., £50 Consols.—Claimed by 
Hanna Pink, wife of Joun Pink, administratrix. 

Turner, JupitH Marta, Perrymead-house, Widcomb, Bath, widow, 
£1,183: 14: 3 Consols.—Claimed by Josern Detrratr, & CHARLES GRE- 
VILLE, the executors. 

TyLer, Leonarp Barrett, Lieut. 62nd Regt. of Foot, £194: 0: 10 Cone 
sols.—Claimed by EpwarpD FRANCIS TYLER, sole executor of BARRETT 
LENNARD TYLER (in the Bank books written LEONARD BARRETT TYLER.) 

Wuirtr, Rev. Henry, Bognor, Sussex, £2,288 : 19: 8 Reduced.—Claimed 
by Rev. HENRY WHITE. 

WI.tiaMs, Ex1za Iveson, Fulham, Middlesex, widow, Tuomas LANGLEY, 
Southborough, Kingston, Surrey, Esq., Potter Test, Portland-st., 
Portland-pL, Esq., & Jonn RicHarp Baker, Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., 
Esq., £150 Consols,—Claimed by Ex1za IvEson WILLIAMS, the survivor. 


ys 


Pezxt of Kin 
Advertised for in the London Gazette and elsewhere during the Week. 


Bucnan, M.D., WiLt1AM F. B., who came from England to Canada about 
the year 1834, and resided for a short time in Sherbrooke, Canada East. 
His heirs to apply to J. G. Robertson, Curator, Sherbrooke, Eastern 
Township of Canada. 

Hitt, Cakes Dickenson, formerly of Redcliffe-parade, Bristol, now of 
Hanham, Gloucester, a lunatic. His heirs at law, or next of kin, to 
come in and prove their heirship or kindred at Masters’ in sy 
Office, 45 Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The said Charles Dickenson Hill 
the only son of John Bartlett Hill, formerly of Redcliffe-parade ry 
Hanham, aforesaid, by Mary his wife, formerly Mary Creswicke, 
spinster, who were married on the 30th November, 1797. 





<> 
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fMonev Market. 


CITY, Fray Evenina. 


Considerable agitation has prevailed in the money market, 
and on the Stock Exchange during the present week. The 
English Funds have generally been variable with a downward 
tendency, but the market in the latter part of to-day has shown 
more firmness, and has closed with an advance of } per cent. on 
the prices of yesterday, partly owing to the receipt of specie by 
the Atrato from the West Indies. The quotations of French 
3 per cents. show a slight improvement. Other important 
foreign securities have been heavy, but without noticeable 
decline, except the Turkish 6 per cents. which have receded 
about 4 per eent. in the week. At the beginning of the week 
the demand for money was moderate, and very large arrivals of 
gold from Australia strengthened the market. Later, the 
application for loans is represented to have become urgent at 
from 6} to 7 per cent.; to-day the demand is more moderate. 
The amount of Australian gold taken to the Bank of England 
in the course of this week is not less than £670,000. A 
further shipment of silver to India is being made by the Indus 
to sail on the 20th instant, said to amount to £600,000 or 
more. From the Bank of England return for the week ending the 
11th inst., which we give below, it appears that the amount of 
notes in circulation is £19,752,045, being an increase of £214,340, 
and the stock of bullion in both departments is £9,343,720, show- 
ing a decrease of £979,108 when compared with the previous re- 
turn. This state of affairs shows the soundness of the policy which 
led the directors of the Bank of England to advance their rate 
of interest at the beginning of the present month. It appears 








that in the course of two weeks, the bullion in the Bank had 
decreased to the extent of £278,577, thereby reducing the stock 
to a lower sum than at any time since October, 1847. Pre- 
vious to that memorable crisis, the rate of interest charged at 
the Bank had not exceeded 5} per Cent. It has been said, that 
if a higher rate of interest had been charged in the Spring and 
Summer of 1847, the commercial disasters of the Autumn of 
that year would have been greatly mitigated. | Whether this 
inference be correct or not, it may be safely maintained that 
the late advance of interest was judicious; and that without 
a favourable change in regard to money, and to a considerable 
extent, the present rate is more likely to advance than to 
go back. 

It appeats that the Bank of France has, at length, succeeded 
in making head against the drain of gold which, during many 
months, has been to its managers the cause of constant solici- 
tude, and of avery large outlay of money. The premium paid 
by that establishment on the purchase of bullion is reduced, 
in consequence of which, it has become no longer profitable to 
send gold from London to Paris. During this week, a large 
amount in sovereigns has come to this country from France. 
This operation is encouraged by the high rate of interest which 
rules un this side. Parties engaged in discounting bills of 
exchange in this way obtain extended means, and thereby 
secure,tin a larger degree, the profits accruing from the present 
high rate of discount. It will soon be seen whether the favour- 
able change now announced in the affairs of the Bank of France 
is a reality, and whether the difficulties on this side have been 
caused so much as has been supposed by the measures of its 
managers in the purchase of bullion. 

The price of grain continues firm, at last week’s quotations. 
In the Corn Market, an opinion prevails that prices have reached 
their lowest point for some time to come. The importation of 
foreign wheat during the recent quarter of the year is about two- 
thirds the quantity imported in the corresponding quarter of 
the previous year, while the exportation has been larger. It 
appears that a falling market in grain, and on the other hand 
the high and advancing rates of money, have discouraged eon- 
signments to our markets. In Barley, the demand continues 
equal to the supply, notwithstanding the price is very high. 
The demand for distillation is likely to continue active so long 
as British Spirits are in request to the present extent on the 
continent. This continental requirement seems to have been 
produced by the short supply during several years of the native 
productions from which wine and brandy are manufactured. 
So long as this requirement continues our supply will not be 
deficient, and the demand for barley for distillation is likely to 
keep the price of that article high till the petiod of another 
harvest. 


Bank of England. 


AN ACCOUNT, PURSUANT TO THE ACT 7TH AND 8TH VICTORIA, C. 32, FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING ON SATURDAY, THE 11TH DAY OF APRIL, 1857. 
we 5 D#PARTMENT. 
Notes issued + 22,796,165] Government Debt . 
Other Securities . ‘ 
Gold Coin and Bullion. 


£ 
11,015,100 
3,459,900 
8,321,163 
Silver Bullion e oe 


£22,796, 165 £22,796, 165 


Banking DEPARTMENT. 
£ £ 

14,553,000 

3,237,639 


es tamed Capital. . 


Public Deposits (includ- Annuity) ; 
ing Exchequer, Sav- = Securities .. 
ings’ Banks, Commis- ‘ 
sioners of National Gola and Silver Coin ‘ 
Debt, —y Dividend 
Accounts) ie. 

Other pupae ‘ 

Seven day & other Bills 


Government Securities 
(incl. Dead Weight 
11,333,126 


5,116,350 
10,481,057 
_ T7387 
£34, 105,333 


Dated the 16th day of April, 1857. 





M. Manswatt, Whief Cashier. 
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English funds. 





Sat. | Mon. | Tues. 
Bank Stock .....c.cccccssooee] 2163} «0. 
3 per Cent. Red. Ann. ... 91g 
3 per Cent. Cons. Ann.... 93 23 38 
New 3 per Cent. Ann. .. 91} 
New 24 per Cent. Amn... 
5 per Cent. Annuities ... 
- Ann. (exp. Jan. 5, 


ENGLISH FunDs. 





1860) .. 
a = 0 years (exp. 0 “Oct. 10, 


18 1-16)1715-15 

223 24 ... 2 
«. 88. dis. 
8s. dis./3s. dis. 


000) 
Do. (under £1,000) 
2s, dis./2s. pm. 


Exch. Bills (£1,000) Mar. 
a tine 
Exch. Bills (£500) Mar. 


sa June eee 
Exch. Bills (Small) Mar.) mj .. [38% pm] .«. 
——_—__——_——-_ June ; .|2s. dis.|5s. pm. 
Exch. an 1858, 3} 
t. 
Exch, om, rend ‘33 
per Cent. 


‘jas. pm.| 
S. 


98% | 983 4 




















98§ 3 
Rallway Stack. 


eeeeeseeecceceel 








Railways. Sat. | Mon. | Tues. 





Bristol and Exeter dad 
Caledonian... 

Chester and Holyhead ... eee 
East Anglian... ... 
Eastern Union A stock . 
East Lancashire 
Edinburgh and Glasgow! 
Edin., Perth. & Dundee. 
Glasgow & South Western} 
Great Northern ... ... 
Gt. a + hes West. — 
Tanceanine 7 & Yorkshire . 
Lon., Brighton, & S. Coast 
London & North Western 
London and S. Western . 
Man., Shef., and Lincoln 
NowQiie ccc Sie See eve 
North British... ... 
North Eastern (Berwick) 
North London eco ose see 
Oxford, Wore. & Wolv. . 303 30 
Scottish Central ... ...| . ai 
Scot.N.E. Aberdeen Stock] . 26 
Shropshire Union ... he 
South-Eastern ows wu} we 75§ 4 
South-Wales ... ... ... ode 


443 3 
86} 


49 
743 4 























London Gasettes, 


Bankrupts. 


Turspay, April 14, 1857. 


BEVAN, Epwarp, Victualler, Kidderminster, Worcestershire. 
and May 15, at 11.30; Birmingham. Com. Balguy. Off. Ass. Whit- 
more. Sols. Boycott, Kidderminster; or Finlay Knight, Birmingham. 
Pet. April 11. 

HUNTLEY, Tuomas, Grocer, Sunderland. i 23 and June 9, at 12; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Com. Off. Ass. Baker. Sols, Watson; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; or Unwin Harwood, 10 Clement’s-la., Lombard- 
st., London. Pet. ‘April 7. 

RIDLEY, Tuomas, Draper, Hartlepool, Durham. April 27, at 11.30, and 
May 26, at 1; Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Com. Ellison. Off. Ass. Baker. 
Sols. T. & W. Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Pet. April 9. 

YOUNG, Rosert SWAN, Teadealer, West Hartlepool, Durham. April 23, 
at 11.30, and June 10, at 12; Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Com. Ellison. 

Off. Ass. Baker. Sols. Overbury & Peek, 6 Frederick’s-pl., Old Jewry, 

London; or Harle, Bush, & Co., 20 Southampton-bldgs., Chancery-la., 

London, and 2 Butcher-bank, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Pet. April 1. 


Fray, April 17, 1857. 


ADAMS, Wru1aM, Miller, Huntingdon. April 30 and May 26, at 2! 
Basinghall-st, Com. Holroyd. Off. Ass. Edwards. Sols. Bird & Moore, 
5 Gray’s-inn-sq. ; or Hallen, Huntingdon. Pet. April 9. 

CHOAT, James, Tailor, late of 14 Bishopsgate-st., now ‘of 6 Albert-rd., 
Dalston. April 23 and May 21, at 2; Basinghall-st. Com. Evans. 
Off. Ass. Bell. Sols. Morris, Stone, & Co. Moorgate-st. Pet. April 6. 

DALTON, SamvEL, DanrEL nae, & ALFRED Da.ron, Ironmasters, 
Chester ; and Leeswood, Mold, Flintshire, as the Leeswood Iron Co. 
April 28 and May 25, at 11; tend: Maeedeatat Com. Perry. Off. Ass. Caze- 
nove. Sols. Cooper & Son or Dodge, Liverpool. Pet. 
Sor Arrangement, Mar. 11. 


April 24 





HENDERSON, ALEXANDER BLoxHam, Livery-stable-keeper, London-st., 
Paddington. April 29, at 2, and May 26, at 12; Basinghall-st. Com. 
— Off. Ass. Stansfeld. Sol. Voules, 16 Gresham-st. Pet. 

pril 16. 

JAYNE, GEORGE, jun., Builder, Newport, Monmouthshire (lately In co- 
partnership with John Phillpotts, Newport Steam Sawing Mills, New- 
port). April 27 and May 25, at 11; Bristol Com. Hill Off. Ass. 
Miller. Sols. Bevan & Girling, Bristol. Pet. April 15. 

LETT, FREDERICK, Potter, 43 High-st., Lambeth, and 13 Lavender- 
villas, Battersea, Surrey. April 23 and May 21, at 1; Basinghall-st. 
Com. Evans. Off. Ass. Johnson. Sol. Phillips, 4 Sise-lane. Pet. 
April 15. 

NEAVE, RICHARD WINTER, Miller and Flour Dealer, Market Rasen, 
Lincolnshire, and Sheffield. May 6 and June 3, at 12; Kingston-upon- 
Hull. Com. Ayrton. Off. Ass. Carrick. Sol. Daubney, Market Rasen ; 
or Stamp & Jackson, Hull. Pet. April 15. 

RICHARDS, THOMAS, Draper, Aberystwith, Cardiganshire. ay | 4and 
June 1, at 11; Bristol. Com. Hill Of. Ass. Acraman. Sols. Brittan 
& Sons, Albion-chambers, Bristol. Pet. April 4. 

SMITH, JosEeru, Dealer in Iron, 28 & 29 Broad-st., Lambeth. April 
28, at 2, and May 29, at 11; Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. Off. Ass. 
Cannan. Sols. Tippetts & Son, 2 Sise-la. Pet. April 11. 

STOKOE, AnpERson, Grocer, Findon Hill, Durham. April 27, at 11, 
and June 9, at 1; Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Com. Ellison. Off. Ass. 
Baker. Sols. Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; or Unwin Harwood, 10 
Clement’s-la., Lombard-st. Pet. April 7. 

TAYLER, Wii11am James, Upholsterer, 1 Albion-ter., De Beauvoir-sq., 
Kingsland. April 28, at 2, and May 26, at 1; Basinghall-st. Com. 
Holroyd. Off. Ass. Edwards. Sols. Lawrence, Plews, & Boyer, 14 Old 
Jewry-chambers. Pet. April 15. 

TENT, Wrtt1am, Hosier, 21 Royal Exchange. April 30, at 2.30, and 
May 26, at 1; Basinghall-st. Com. Holroyd. Of. ‘Ass. Lee. ‘Sols. 
Hillyer & Fenwick, 8 Fenchurch-st. Pet. April 16. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
TurEspay, April 14, 1857, 


ATKINSON, THomMAS, Woollen Manufacturer, Brearley, Luddenden Foot, 
Yorkshire. April 9. 

Brockienurst, Epwarp Gray, Hose and Strap Manufacturer, Liverpool. 
April 11 


Fripay, April 17, 1857. 


Davis, Writram Pornam, & James Davis, Slate Merchants, Cardiff. 
April 16. 
MEETINGS. 
Tourspay, April 14, 1857. 


May 6, at 12.30; Newcastle-upon- 
iv. 

CAZNEAU, JOSEPH, Merchant, Liverpool. Liverpool. 
Com. Perry. Div. 

Fryer, Wii11aM, Wholesale Draper, Nottingham. May 19, at 10.30; 
Nottingham. Com. Balguy. Div. 

GotpsmiTH, EpwarD, Tailor, Nottingham. May 19, at 10.30; Notting- 
ham. Com. Balguy. Div. 

HEATHFIELD, WILLIAM Eames, & WILLIAM ABuRROw, Manufacturing 
Chemists, Princes-sq., Finsbury. May 5, at 1; Basinghall-st. Com. 
Holroyd. Div. sep. ests. of each. 

Hitt, James Brecu, Glass and China Dealer, 254 Blackfriars-rd. May 
6, at 1; Basinghall-st. Com. Goulburn. Div. 

Hopper, Epwin Jonny, Grocer, Birmingham. May 6, at 11.30; Birming- 
ham. Com. Balguy. Div. 

KEennarD, JOHN, Ironmonger, 32 Little Queen-st., Holborn. May 7, at 
11; Basinghall-st. Com. Evans. Div. 

LAWForD, ee Oil Crusher, Liverpool. May 14, at 11; Liverpool. 
Com. Perry. 

LEEMING, JOSEPH, ait Whitesmith, Hartlepool, Durham. May 5, at 11; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Com. Ellison. First and final div. 

Moats, Joun, sen., Coal Merchant, Spalding, Lincolnshire. May 19, at 
10.30; Nottingham. Com. Balguy. Div. 

RosERts, Epmunp, Jeweller, Derby. May 19, at 10.30; Birmingham. 
Com. Balguy. Div. 

Travis, GEORGE, Flour Dealer, Oldham, Lancashire. May 15, at 1; 
Manchester. Com. Skirrow. Div. 

VENABLES, CHARLES, jun., Paper Manufacturer, Cliefden Taplow, Soho 
and Princes Paper Works, Bucks. May 6, at 11.30; Basinghall-st. 
Com. Goulburn. Div. 

Vonper Heype, Joun James, & CuristorpHerR OcTAVIUs VoNDER 
Herne, Tobacco Manufacturers, 80 Lower Thames-st. May 5, at 11.30; 
Basinghall-st. Com. Fonblanque. Second div. 

Woop, Georae, Wharfinger, Lenapboroesh, Leicestershire. May 19, at 
10.30; Nottingham. Com. Balguy. Div. 


Frmay, April 17, 1857. 


Burr, THomas, Ironmonger, Littlehampton, Sussex. May 8, at 11; 
Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. Div. 

Cannon, CHARLES, Meat, Fruit, and Fish Salesman, Love-la., Eastcheap. 
May 8, at 2; Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. Div. 

CHARLES, ROBERT Rumney, & WILLIAM Forpyce, Paper Manufacturers, 
Haughton, Northumberland. May 5, at 12; Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Com Ellison. By adj. from April 8, Last Ex. 

Conen, Smion, & JosePpH LusBiinaR, Manufacturing Goldsmiths, 37 
Hatton-garden. May 8, at 11; Basinghall-st. Com. Fane. Div. 

Dore, Witi1am, & JonN SKELTON, Timber Merchants, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. April 28, at 12; Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Com. Ellison. Prf. 
Debts sep. est. John Skelton. 

Fox, CHARLEs, Corn and Flour Dealer, Chester-rd, Hulme, Manchester. 
April 30, at 12; Manchester. Com. Skirrow. Last Ex. 

SKETCHLEY, SAMUEL, Scrivener, Horncastle, Lincolnshire. April 29, at 
12; Kingston-upon-Hull. Com. Ayrton. Prf. Debts. 

TANNER, Jonny, Common Carrier, —— Wilts, and Bath. May 
14, at 11; Bristol. Com. Hill. Final Div. 


CAvVENS, GEORGE, Jeweller, Carlisle. 
Tyne. Com. Ellison. 
May 11, at 11; 
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DIVIDENDS. 
TuEspay, Apri! 14, 1857. 


Beaumont, GeorGE, Warehouseman, Manchester. First, 53d. Pott, 7 
Charlotte-st., Manchester; any Tuesday, 11 & 1. 
ConsTaNTINE, JAMES, Cotton Spinner, Scout, Newehureh, Lancashire. 
First, 10s. Pott, 7 Charlotte-st., Manchester; any Tuesday, 11 & 1. 
Cook, FrepEnickx, Machine-maker, Oldham, Lancashire. First, 1s. 5d. 
Fraser, 45 George-st., Manchester; any Tuesday, 1! & 1. 

Hyper, Jony, Spindlemaker, Stockport, Cheshire. First, 2s. 11d. Fraser, 
45 George-st., Manchester; any Tuesday, 11 & 1. 

THOMAS, THoMAs, Milliner, Manchester. — 2s. 83d. Pott, 7 Char- 


lotte-st., Manchester; any Tuesday, 11 & 
Fripay, April 17, 1857. 
Dosson, Grorce Newman, Tailor, Poole. First, 2s. 10d. Cannan, 18 
Aldermanbury; any Monday, 11 & 3. 
RusseLt, WILLIAM HvuGu, Blacking Manufacturer, ts Strand. 
5s. 6d. Cannan, 18 Aldermanbury ; any Monday, 1 3. 
THomson, Frepertck Hae, Manufacturer of Larexod Glassware, 48 
Berners-st., Oxford-st., and West-end, Hampstead. First, 4d. Cannan, 
18 Aldermanbury ; any Monday, 11 & 3, 


CERTIFICATES. 
To be ALLOWED, unless Notice be given, and Cause shown on Day of Meeting. 


First, 


TouEspay, April 14, 1857. 


Barwick, Ropwert, now a Prisoner for Debt in County Gaol at Durham 
(formerly Shipowner, Sunderland), May 8, at 11; Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

BLackMorE, ALFRED, Hosier, 80 High-st., Shoreditch. 
Basinghall-st. 

BroapugeaD, WILLIAM Henry, & WILLIAM BroapHeaD, Builders, Not- 
tingham. May 5, at 10.30; Nottingham. 

Cuor.ey, WILLIAM Brownswoop, Slate and Slab Merchant, now of 37 
Hart-st., Bloomsbury, and Cwmorthin, Festiniog, Merionethshire (late 
of 16 Gt. Ormond-st. ). May 7, at 11.30; Basinghall-st. 

— GrorGE, Boot and Shoe Factor, Norwich. May 5, at 2; Basing- 

1-st. 

Hitt, James Breecn, Glass and China Dealer, 254 Blackfriars-rd. 
at 1.30; Basinghall-st. 

Jorss, Henry Frepericx, Merchant, Manchester. May 8, at 1; 
chester. 

Perrin, Francois, Dealer in Foreign Woods, 9a Cleveland-st., Fitzroy- 
sq. May 6, at 12; Basinghall-st. 

Senior, Rosert, & STEPHEN SENroR, Blanket Manufacturers, Staincliffe, 
Batley, Yorkshire. May 5, at 11; Leeds. 

= JOHN, Maltster, Ware, Hertfordshire. May 14, at 2; Basing- 

-st. 

Van RaatrTE, Josern, jun., Importer of French Goods, 4 Gloucester-ter., 
St. John's-rd., Hoxton. May 6, at 12; Basinghall-st. 

Weston, Jonny, Manufacturing Chemist, Mottram, Longdendale, Cheshire. 
May 6, at 12; Manchester. 

Woop, GrorGe, Wharfinger and Coal Merchant, Loughborough, Leices- 
tershire. May 5, at 10.30; Nottingham. 


May 6, at 12.30; 


May 6, 
Man- 


Fripay, April 17, 1857. 

Bre, Francis, Table-knife Manufacturer, Sheffield. May 9, at 10; 
Sheffield. 

GRIEVEsON, SAMUEL HoweLL, & CuTHBERT RICHARDSON GRIEVESON, 
Joiners and Builders, Deptford, Sunderland. May 8, at 12; Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

SpPENDLOVE, Rovert, Horse and Cattle Dealer, Sheffield. May 9, at 10; 
Sheffield. 

WILKINSON, JEssE, Woollen Cloth Manufacturer, Lindley, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, May 8, at 11; Leeds. 


To be DELIVERED, unless APPEAL be duly entered. 
Turspay, April 14, 1857. 


CoLeMAN, SAMUEL Lovick, Draper, Norwich. April 9, 3rd class; having 
been suspended twelve months. 

— GerorGE, Worsted Spinner, Horbury, Yorkshire. April 6, 3rd 
c 

Gopparp, Epmunp, Provision Dealer, 103 London-wall, 3 Old Jewry, 161 
Fenchurch-st., and 17 Aldgate. April 7, Ist class. 

Hov.psworth, Joun, Builder, Sheffield. April 4, 3rd class. 

INGE, JOHN KIxasForD, Brewer, Littlebourne, Kent. April 8, 2nd class. 

Postans, GEORGE CAMPION, Grocer, New market All Saints, Cambridge- 
shire. April 9, 3rd class; having been suspended from May 21, 1856, 
to July 30, 1856, 

oe James, Tailor, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. April 7, 2nd 

ass, 

Stevens, Jonn Henry, Engraver, 5 Gt. Wild-st., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
April 8, 1st class. 

Tuompson, CHARLES HAMMOND, Common Brewer, Conisbrough, York- 
shire. April 4, 3rd class. 

Woops, Wii.1am, Hook and Eye Manufacturer, 51 Union-st., Southwark. 
April 8, 2nd class. 


Fripay, April 17, 1857. 
Bryay, JoserH Hae, Oil and Colourman, 170 Lambeth-walk, Lambeth. 


Mar. 31, 2nd class, 
Burcu, Witt1am, Last and Boot-tree-maker, 2 & 3 Back-hill, Hatton- 


garden. April 7, Ist class. 
LeEMING, JosEPH, jun., Whitesmith, Hartlepool, Durham. April 8, 3rd 
class ; subject to suspension until 8th May next. 


Professional Partnerships BDissaloev. 


TuEsDay, April 14, 1857. 
Gray, Grorce, & Henry Gopwry, Solicitors and Attorneys, Newbury, 





Berks. Debts received and paid by Godwin. Mar. 2; by mutual con- 
sent. The then present and prior private business of the firm will in 
future be carried on by Godwin on his separate account, but the public 
business will be conducted as heretofore by Gray and Godwin respec- 
tively. 

Moperty, WILttAmM Heyry, & Tuomas Goater, Attorneys and Solicitors, 
Southampton. Mar. 31; by mutual consent. 


Fripay, April 17, 1857. 


FisneEr, Jony, jun., & Joun Prews, Attorneys and Solicitors, Masham, 
Yorkshire: by mutual consent. Debts received and paid by John 
Fisher, jun. 

Percy, EpmMunp, Jonn Smirn. & Frepertck Bates Goopat, Attor- 
neys and Solicitors, Nottingham. Debts received and paid by Percy & 
Goodall, Wheeler-gate, Nottingham. 


Assiquments for Benefit of 
TuEsDAY, April 14, 1857. 


Crevitars. 


ApaAmson, Rosert, Saddler and Harness Maker, Liverpool, Lancashire. 
Mar. 16. Trustee, G. E. Holt, Accountant, 183 Grove-st., Liverpool. 
Sol, Teebay, 22 North John-st., Liverpool. 

Dawson, GEorGE, THoMAs Dawson, & THomaAs WILLIAM GARDNER, 
Printers, Birmingham. Mar. 21. Trustees, P. Phillips, Eyelet Manu- 
facturer ; R. C. Tomkinson, jun., Wholesale Stationer; and J. R. Evans, 
Wholesale Stationer; all of Birmingham. Sol. Powell, Moor-st., Bir-- 
mingham. 

Mattory, Gisson, Farmer, Gawdy Hall, Hutton Cranswick, Yorkshire. 
April 4. Trustees, E. H. Reynard, Esq., Sunderlandwick, Yorkshire ; 
W. Jarratt, Gent., Great Driffield, Yorkshire; J. Moore, Farmer, 
Hutton Cranswick. Sol. Conyers, Great Driffield. 

Masoy, Epwanp, Builder, Farnham, Surrey. Mar. 16. Trustees, T. 
Gabriel, Timber Merchant, Lambeth: R. Mason, Farnham. Deed of 
assignment lies at office of Hollest & Mason, Farnhar.. 


Fripay, April 17, 1857, 


HARRALD, SAMUEL, Draper, Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. April 2.  7rus- 
tees, S. Lowry, Wood-st. ; and J. F. Pawson, St. Paul's-churchyd., Ware- 
housemen. Sol. Sole, 68 Aldermanbury. 

Hints, Cuarirs Henry, Tailor, Broad-st., Portsmouth. April 8. Trus- 
tees, D. Parker, Goldsmith-st., London; and T. Ford, King-st., Cheapside, 
Wurehousemen. Sol. Turner, 68 Aldermanbury. 

Smit, Writ1aM Ross, Draper, King's Lynn, Norfolk. April 7, Trustees, 
J. S. Basset, Wood-st., Cheapside; and R. Southall, King-st., Cheapside, 
Warehousemen. Sol. Sole, 68 Aldermanbury. 

WIxp, Wittam, Dealer in Toys, 162 North-st., Brighton, and Eastbourne. 
Mar. 19. Trustees, D. P. Hack, Gent.; Brighton, and G. Lynn, Builder, 
Brighton. Sol. Stuckey, Old-steine, Brighton. 


Wiinting-up of Joint Stack Companies. 
TuEspDAy, April 14, 1857. 


GREAT CAMBRIAN MINING AND QuARRYING Company.—V. C. Wood pur- 
poses, on April 18, at 11, at his Chambers, to make a call of 12s, 6d. per 
share. 


Fray, April 17, 1857. 


GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE ComPANY.—Creditors to come in and 
prove their debts at V. C. Wood's Chambers. 

LANCASHIRE DEBT GUARANTEE ComPpany.—V. C. Stuart will proceed, on 
April 27, at 2, at his Chambers, to make a call of £10 per share on all 
contributories settled on the list. 


Seotch HSequestrations. 


TuEsDAy, April 14, 1857. 


ADAM, JAMEs, age Port Glasgow. April 22, at 2, White Hart, 
Greenock. ‘Seq. April 10. 

Davis, GEorGE (Davis, Martin, & Co.), Drapers, Cowcaddens-st., Glas- 
gow. April 17, at 1, North British Imperial Hotel, 1 North Queen-st., 
Glasgow. Seq. April 8. 

Govan, Davip, Cowfeeder, 8 Mathieson’s-la., Hutchesontown, Glasgow. 
April 22, at J, Lennox’s Temperance Hotel, 72 Wilson-st., Glasgow. 
Seg. April 10. 

Manson, CHARLES, Potato Merchant, St. Andrews. April 21, at 12, Ton- 
tine Hotel, Cupar-Fife. Seg. April 9. 

Ropcer, THomas, Grocer, Coatbridge, Old Monkland, Lanarkshire, de- 
ceased. April 22, at 12, Faculty-hall, St. George’s-pl., Glasgow. Seq. 
April 11. 

Witsox, WiLtiAM, Cattledealer, Cloverhill, near Ayr. 
Commercial Hotel, Ayr. Seg. April 9. 

Witson, Witt1am, Farmer, Content Farm, Wallacetown, St. Evox, Ayr- 
shire. April 20, at 12, Star Hotel, Ayr. Seg. April 7. 


April 21, at 12, 


Friway, April 17, 1857. 


GLENsIE, James, Lace and Sewed Muslin Warehouseman, 12 Buchanan- 
st., Glasgow. April 24. at 1, Stock Exchange, National Bank-bligs, 
Glasgow. Seg. April 13. 

M‘Rostir, Jomy, Flesher, Crieff. April 22, at 12, Procurators’ Library, 
County-bldgs., Perth. Seq. April 13. 

Murray, Tomas, Tailor, Port Glasgow. April 24, at 12, White Hart 
Inn, Greenock. Seg. April 14. 

Suarp, WiLi1AM (deceased), Draper, Victoria- at Kirkwall. April 25, at 
11, Sheriff-court-room, Kirkwail~—Seg, April 1 

Spence, Davin, Merchant, oe a sprit 24, at 1, Tontine- 
hotel, Cupar-Fife. Seq. “April 13 














